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ROBERT P. ALLEN, research director of the 
National Audubon Society, is undoubtedly the 
world’s leading specialist in the field of rare and 
vanishing wildlife. He is widely kuown and acclaimed 
for bis research reports on three of North America’s 
most spectacular birds—the whooping crane, roseate 
spoonbill and American flamingo. Last summer hi 
was in the party that discovered the nesting grounds 
of the whooping cranes, the culmination of a ten 
year search. Mr. Allen is author of “The Flam. 
Birds.” 
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WRITES ROBERT P. ALLEN: “I have been watching birds for forty years, 
and the pleasure and efficiency of this delightful occupation have been 
grea.ly increased since modern, lightweight binoculars—like those made 
by Bausch & Lomb—were placed on the market. Today such binoculars 


are as essential to the field ornithologist as his eyes.” . 
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WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG. /2 pages of 
useful information you should know before 
you buy any binocular. Tells bow to select a 
glass for your own use. Bausch & Lomb Opti- 
cal Ca., 12001 Lomb Park, Rochester 2, N. Y 
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Spring and the Birds Return 
Early to Beautiful Cape May County 
Enjoy « quiet uncrowded visit. Sanctuaries, Geackes, Surf 
and Miles of Verdant Countryside 
Economical toe! Our off season rates are effective now 
through June (5th 


Open All Year... Phone 5-444! 
Member of Quality Courts, United tne 

On Garden Siate Parkway 

just South of Stone Harber Bid 


CAPE MAY COURT HOUSE, N. J. 


Send for free area map showing location of bird sanctuaries 


BIRD SONGS, 
OF DOORYARD, 
FIELD AND FOREST 


VOLUMES 1 AND 2 


Long-Playing Microgroove 
Records 
* Now available. Two volumes 
covering 275 authentic songs 
and calls of 96 different North 


American bird species 


* Beautiful new collection which 
has taken years to prepare, on 
two Long-Playing microgroove 
records enclosed in colorful 
jackets. 


* Interesting commentary on 
each bird. Each record contains 
45 minutes of song grouped 
for easy location 


VOL. 1 


135 songs and calls of 49 species 


331/329 $7.95 postpaid 


VOL. 2 
140 songs and calls of 586 species 


3391/3 29m $7.95 postpaid 


NATURE WHEEL AND 
NATURE RECORD 
Bird game for young and old 


76 RPM $2.00 postpaid 
AUDUBON BIRD CALL 


heen haay $1.50 postpaid 


Free descriptive folder available 
vpen request 


ORDER TODAY, DIRECT FROM 


FICKER RECORDING SERVICE 


422 Arcadia Rd., Old Greenwich, Conn. 


NATIONAL 


1130 FIFTH AVENUE 


Audubon Junior Clubs, in which more 
than nine million children in schools and 
youth groups enrolled 
1910, 


have been since 


Audubon Camps, for training adults in 
nature and conservation, at Medomak 
Maine; Greenwich, Conn.; Norden, Calif.; 
Sarona, Wisconsin, 


Audubon Screen Tours, lectures and 
color motion pictures of which 1,800, given 
by 30 lecturers, reach an audience of 


500,000 people a year in some 200 cities 


Audubon Wildlife Tours, around Lake 
Okeechobee and into the Everglades Na 
tional Park, under direction of trained 
naturalists. 


Audubon Art Tours, 


original art by famous 


Audubon Photography Tours, loan ex 
hibitions of natural history salon prints 
by leading wildlife photographers. 


Branches and Affiliates of the Nationa! 
Audubon Society advance our work in 
more than 300 communities. 


Photo and Film Department, from 
which rights to reproduce photographs 
and slides can be purchased, slides may 
be bought, and educational films rented. 


Service Department, through which ad. 
vice as to nature books, prints, bird, flower, 
and mammal cards, binoculars etc.. may 
he obtained, and such items purchased 


loan exhibits of 
bird painters 
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Research Projects, especially for species 
threatened with extinction 


Public information Department, services 
members, and furnishes the press, TV, and 
information about nature and 


radio with 


conservation 


Publications: Audubon Magazine, sent to 
all members; Audubon Field Notes ($3.00 
a year), publishes results of bird watching, 
reports and bird cen- 
Guide, Audubon 
Nature Bulle- 


tins are for teachers and youth leaders. 


including seasonal 
suses; Nature Program 


Junior News and Audubon 


Sanctuaries: The National Audubon So- 
ciety’s wardens patrol more than 1,000,000 
acres of land and water including Audu- 
bon Nature Center, Greenwich, Connecticut ; 
Rainey Wildlife Sanctuary, Abbeville, 
Louisiana; Roosevelt Memorial Sanctuary, 
Oyster Bay, Long Island; Audubon Center 
of Southern California, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia; Todd Wildlife Sanctuary, Hog 
Island, Maine; Corkscrew Swamp Sane- 
tuary in Florida; and other extensive 
areas in Florida and Texas. 


Your Membership will advance public 
understanding of the value and need of 
conservation of soil, water, plants, and wild- 
life, and the relation of their intelligent 
treatment and wise use to human progress. 


Supporting $ 50 
Contributing .. 100 
Life 200 


fudubon Magazine 


Regular .. $5 
Sustaining 10 
Active .. 25 
Membership includes 
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Your Will: May we suggest that you help to insure the continuance of the ever-widening 
influence of our program and philosophy by remembering the National Audubon Society in 
your will, Suggested bequest form: I hereby give, devise and bequeath to the National 
Audubon Society, in the City of New York, in the State of New York, the sum of 

dollars (or otherwise describe the gift), to be used for the general 
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Bs ettets 


Werning to Bird-Attractors 


disease contracted 


\ fatal 


songbirds 


fungus 
identified 
I he 


and 


has recently been 


from a bird feeder in Connecticut 
fungus infection, called by poultry 
“brooder 


game-breeders pneumonia,” is 


caused by the spores olf Aspergillosus 
fumigatus 
teed 


lungs and air 
fected 


These develop in moldy bird 
mixed bird seeds and grains. The 
become in 
Isper 
evillosus spores as they pick ind scratch 
that 


sacs ol birds 


when they breath in the 


at flood has been too lone in the 
feeder 
Birds 
and listless, and stand with their feathers 
ruffled, olten with their 
their 


After a lew days, the breathing of 


infected first become sluyggis! 


heads sunk b 


tween shoulders, and their eves 


closed 
the infected birds becomes more and 
more rapid, and they develop diarrhea 
Growing weaker and weaker, they finally 
fall over 


no known cure, 


for there is 
afflicted 
Excellent preventatives, to guard your 


in a coma and dic 
once they are 
songbirds against the infection, are as 
follows 

from 


|. Use clean seeds or grain, tree 


molds and dust 

Feed that 
they will clean up completely each 
day 


birds only an amount 


Inspect bird-leeders every day or 


two, and scrape out wet or 


feed that 
bottom of the 


any 
moldy has 


im the 


accumulated 
feeder 

Put the scrapings of sour, moldy 
seeds and grain in a garbage can 
or other container where no anima! 
reach it. Besides kinds 
of wild birds that are susceptible, 
obtained 


can many 
u toxin experimentally 
from the fungus 
migatus, was poisonous to rabbits, 
pigs 
and 


Ispergillosus fu 


guinea and chickens 


Rabbits 


susceptible to the fungus infection 


mice, 
dogs are especially 
need to dis 
birds if 
After we clean 


There is probably no 
continue the 
prec autions are 
out the bottoms of our feeders, which we 


feeding of these 


lollowed 
do every day or two, we disinfect them 
with Lysol, which seems to have helped 
this 
type 


for we have had no ill birds so tar 
winter. The 
feeders, or any kind of continuous food 


bottoms of hopper 
supply leeders, where grain is in a feed 
er for a week or longer and exposed to 
dampness, are especially susceptible to 
the dangerous fungus 

Make certain that your hopper-typ« 
or continuoussupply feeders are water 
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proot so that the urd seeds and erains 
within them stay dry. If you see ill birds 
it these feeders, discontinue their wus 
ind feed birds only at the feeders where 
they clean up the food daily. As an addi 
tional precaution, use more than one 
feeder to lessen the intensity of feeding 
and the crowding of birds at one feeder 

jrooder pneumonia” is not passed from 
bird to bird by bodily contact, but is 
picked up by them from moldy feed di 
rectly, of possible from an infected 
bird's droppings 

We hope to have a more complete 
report on this in the future; meanwhile 
watch your birds for signs of illness, and 
please report your experiences to us. It 


we know about the presence ol Isper 


“AUDUBON ... THE NATURALIST’ 
Just Released! 


Roger Tory Peterson wrote the exciting story of 
America’s great painter of birds and other animals 
live footage and original folio beautifully photo 
graphed in attention getting color 


For all ages—12'/2 minute Kodachrome Prints, $125 


ROY PINNEY PRODUCTIONS 


19 East 57th Street New York 4, N.Y 


=> Sl Sl SC ltC(C—C SP!/— sis |S - |] 


OKEE-TANI MOTEL 
ideal for Bird-Watchers 


Almost every variety of birds in aree con be 
seen in woeds neor motel 
Heated—Air-cooled Rooms 
Private Baths 


On U.S. 441—State Hwy. 15 
Okeechobee, Florida, Phone 2-9461 
=-_> Sos +> ws ws ss — > 


FROM OUR 


23/421—Brown & Black 
Obsidian Bear 
$180.00 


B/1652—Malachite 
Monkey with Baby 
$85.00 


B ‘3164—Labradorite 
Owl 
$125.00 


B/2905—Bloodstone 
Turtle 
$95.00 


No Catalogs Available. 
Inquiries Invited 


You are cordially invited to see our complete collection of 
birds and other animals carved from semi-precious stones 
They ore the perfect gift for the discriminating collector 
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Pe and Aluminum Buildings 
EASY TO ERECT 


Garages Look Like Wood 
SECTIONAL BUILDINGS 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Shipped Anywhere 


5 fran 


7 
WRITE FOR FOLDER 


JOHN COOPER CO. 298 2nd St., Hackensack, N. J 


ANOTHER FIRST for birding... 
PLASTIC FIELD GUIDE JACKETS 


Response to Bird Guide Index Tabs for 
Peterson Bird Guides has prompted us to 
design «a durable plastic field guide jacket 
that will increase your guide's “life expec 
tancy” by years. Consider these features 


@ WATERPROOF—Wet hands in rainy 
weather can’t harm cover. 

e DURABLE — Made of the heaviest 
transparent plastic available. 

e SNUG-FITTING-—Designed specifically 
for the following five Peterson 
Guides: Eastern Birds, Western Birds, 
Mammals, Butterflies, Shells. 

e USEFUL—The sealed edges of the 
jacket form two hand ckets for 
storing check lists ou held notes 

Only $1.00 each postpaid 


money back guarantee 


BIRD GUIDE INDEX TABS 

If all of your Peterson Bird Guides are not 
equipped with Bird Guide Index Tabs, order 
them soon. They are a great aid to fast 
reference in the field 

Only 50c each postpaid—jfor Eastern, West 
ern and European Guides 

OB ENTERPRISES 


Box 5792-B, Upper Arlington, Columbus 21, O 
Special rates for Dealers, Colleges and Clubs 


COLLECTION OF 


Bt 


Binocular 
Headquarters 


© Expert help from a Museum 
Curator. 


* immediate reply. 


® Wide selection of fine equipment 
in all price ranges, new and used 


© Postpaid delivery. Free trial 


BAUSCH & LOMB * BUSHNELL 
KERN SWISS * BECK 


and other fine 
Binoculars and Telescopes 


Kartlett Hendricks 


PITTSFIELD 50-A, MASS. 


SEMI-PRECIOUS STONE CARVINGS 


. Tax included... 
WEDDERIEN Inc. 


When writing advertisers, please mention Audubon Magazine 


Rare Jewels 
485 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. * Plaza 3-2950 


. For the perfectionist . 


* Distinctive Creations 


views 


Range 
s Reach! 


« Lee 
¥e cant 


pinecular® 


strument 


*""Meney Hack’ Guarantee, 


Order yours today 


send remittance fot 1897 


BURKE & JAMES, INC. 321 So. Wabash, Chicago 4 


ol emergency it 


PATRONIZE 
AUDUBON MAGAZINE 
ADVERTISERS 


cwor 


tol FIELD TRIP 
with (ace Dr sney 


ys” WORLD ACCLAIMED 


TRUE LIFE ADVENTURE 


NATURE DRAMAS 


lémm © COLOR BY TECHNICOLOR 


the most authentic on-the-spot rec 
ords of nature in action ever filmed. To 
ssemble these photographic facts 
months, even years have been patiently 
spent by top naturalist photographers 
These rare documentaries have been 
produced in a manner truly “Disney 


4’ NATURE'S HALF ACRE 
BEAVER VALLEY 
SEAL ISLAND 


Mail coupen NOW te... 


WALT DISNEY PRODUCTIONS 
lémm OFV. DEPT. A? BURBANK, CALIF 


|] GENTLEMEN: Please senc us your 
complete catalog of DISNEY TITLES 
| and address of our nearest film library 


| NAME 

| ORGANIZATION 

j AdoRESS 

| city STATE 


ma pul SpCricrice 
may help thers to save 


ler 


I eRRE 


JOHN kK 


Another Anniversary Letter 


im sorry not to ha sent my “golde1 
wy congratulations earlier 

What a long way the Society has conn 

during its first years! Born in an era 


stemmed the tide 


of wildlife destruction and evolved its 


thinking with the chanwe of the years 
We have passed from the era of emer 
ency protection to an era ol ecology 
wnd education [his does not mean that 
necessary —the 


protection i neo ionget 


hoop cram the condor ancl sthe 


pr mection 
can get—but without a proper plac 


erglade kite need all the 


which to In ill efforts in behall of 

sc birds would be useless. We are 
ire too, that certain rapidly dis 
opearin " mmen par wularly 

vee 

c00n he (Corkscrew 

prime ypress trees 

im examp! ot th ort. But all of 
this eftort backing ol public 


loday 


rOoups h ive 


PINOT | ‘ ) ean much 
he Soctiet mma if iffliated 
it perl iy he nost potent force 

1] l 
1 iciite conset ition outside of our 
ecderal Ceovernment 
Rocer Tory Prrrerson 


WHOOPING CRANE 
AWARD 


On No John O'Reilly 
former! f or the New York 
Herald i was 


serie ol ele shout the discovery ol 


honored for his 
the mesti rounds of the whooping 
cranes published in that me wspaper 
Our readers will recall that we reprinted 
one ol the articles in our Nature im 
the N column pp 990.2271. of the 
September October 1955 issue of Audu 
por \Vlagazune 

Ihe Socety of Silurians—an associa 
tion of men who worked 25 vears. or 
more, ago on the staff of New York City 
newspapers as reporters editors artists 
nei photog aphers cited Mr. O'Reilly's 

tin behalf of the whooping cranes 

follow 

fo John O'Reilly, in recognition of 
he courageous manner in which he car 
ried out his adventurous assignment by 
urplane his exciting discovery of the 
breeding grounds of the few surviving 
whooping cranes in the wilds of North 
west Canada ind the fine series ofl 
stories concerning the event in the Neu 
York Herald Tribune Ihe Socety ol 
Silurians presents its 1955 ward for 
utstanding newspaper editorial achieve 


ment The Edit 


writing advertisers. please ment Audubon Magazine 


Helping the Wildlife of Missouri 


| read my first issue of Audubon Mag 
azine about three weeks ago, and really 
enjoyed it. Since then I have read about 
five back issues, and enjoyed every arti 
cle and picture, I think you do a great 
job promoting wildlife conservation 

Since | have been a bird watcher for 
the last 20 years, I really appreciate 
fudubon Magazine. My hobby is carv 
ing and painting birds out of wood for 
other people, therefore I spend a lot of 
time studying birds in their natural 
habitat. I live in a wonderful part of 
Missouri, on the bank of the Missour: 
River 

It seems like a lot of birds in migrat 
ing like to follow the river. We always 
see a lot of ducks, geese, egrets, cranes 
ind gulls in the spring and autumn 
\lso a numerous amount of songbirds 
of every description. So many people of 
this community take the birds for grant 
ed and do very little conservation, al 
though there are some that put up mar 
tin, wren, and bluebird boxes. Those 
that do have no trouble getting them 
occupied 

| am doing all I can to promote wild 
life conservation around here. [| think 
it is so much more sport to be armed 
with a pair of binoculars or a camera 
than with a rifle or a shotgun. 

| have been encouraging the Boy 
scouts and Cub Scouts, also the schools 
in this community. I have displayed my 
carved birds and mammals and given 
them a lot of information on this sub 
ject. It is wonderful to know how much 
interest they show 

I would like to correspond with others 
who are interested in birds 

Crem WILDING 


Kerger, Missouri 


Ross's Goose Studies 


| believe that your Society will b« 
interested in the planned studies of 
movements of Ross's geese in California 
it is planned to color the plumage of 
some of these birds with yellow, green 
ind red, singly and in combinations, so 
that their movements may be followed 
from an airplane. The dyeing will take 
place on our Tule Lake, Sacramento 
ind Salton Sea refuges. Much of the 
«tua! banding and dyeing will be done 
by personnel of the California Depart 
ment of Fish and Game. Because of the 
considerable interest in the Ross's goose 
it is likely that many questions may arise 
as the result of noting colored individ 
uals of this species in California, and for 
this reason we feel that it is desirable 
to explain our plans to interested per 
sons in advance to avoid possible mis 
understanding 

Experiments are being conducted with 
the knowledge and guidance of our 
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Pacific Flyway Representative, Mr. John 9 \ 
Chattin, and the results will be watched A N 
with considerable care by ow personne! 
1s well as those of the State Game Dx 
partment 

- QUALITY GLASS 


Joun L. Fariey, Director 


US. Fish and Wildlife Service 7x35 CENTER FOCUS 


Vashington, D. ¢ 
ry - 
OT | 
Only plus 10% tax 


These Stoddard’s imported binoculars come with a lifetime guarantee 
against defects in workmanship or materials. The 7 x 35 is univer- 
sally recognized as the best all-around birding glass. These are really 
exceptional at this unheard-of low price. They are fast, easy center 
focusing with right-eye adjustment for perfect definition. Hard-coated 
lenses and prism surfaces. Wide field and excellent brilliance. Com- 
plete with fine pigskin case and carrying straps. 


This glass has been so popular with members of the 
; ; Massachusetts Audubon Society that we are now offering 
“HUMMEL” BOOK-ENDS it nationally. Please mention the Audubon Magazine 
with indented signature “M. 1. Hummel.” when you order. 
One more masterpiece for everyday use, 
for your favored books, for a collector, 
or a present to a dear friend. A lifelong 
cherished possession 


1 pr. Book-Ends $15.—ppd. 9 

If interested in any original “Hummel” Open \ Opposite 

Figurines, we invite your inquiry Monday Bromfield 
Dept. A Evenings 374 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS Street 


Hildeqarde Studios | HAncock 6-4187 


597 Farmington Ave., Hartford 5, Conn. 


Mail and phone orders filled postpaid 


Serving New England for over 100 yeors 


Ur. Joseph P. Moody 


HERO AND CO-AUTHOR OF THE FAST-SELLING BOOK 


“ARCTIC DOCTOR” 


Invites Audubon Members 


to join him on Snow Safari Cruises in the Canadian East Arctic aboard his new 
arctic cruiser under the leadership of an experienced nature guide. 


Guests will see the bird, plant, and wild life of the Canadian Aretic. Visits to 
many places of historical and current interest. Now at a reduced price of $1195 
per person for a trip of approximately three weeks. 


For folder and itinerary, write to 


SLOW SAFART SERVICES 


WHITEFIELD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


When writing covertisers, please mention Audubon Magerzine 
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YF ING SOLOMON, wisest of men 
concluded that among thing 

too wondertul to understand wa 
the way of an eagle in the ai 

Ihe king of birds, the eagk ma 
the avian nobles and = princes—the 
in for thei an 


nual share of attention from bird 


hawks—have come 


watchers this past fall. The hawk 
watching clan gathered by the hun 
dreds at Cape May Point and thou 
sands made the October pilgrimage 
to Hawk Alexande 
Sprunt’s new edition of the “Hawk 
ol North America 
National 

the title of 
ol Prey’ 


is now in the bookstores and should 


Mountain 


sponsored Ley the 


Audubon Society under 
North American Birds 


(so as to include the owls 


have a wide distribution 


All of this would seem to portend 
good for the birds of prey; it would 
a much improved 
climate of public opinion. But have 


we really made progresses This wa 


seem to imdicate 


the theme ol a panel discussion on 
November 14 at the annual conven 
tion of the National Audubon So 
ciety in New York City. Ken Morri 
son led off with a progress report on 
hawk legislation in the various 
states. The Rt. Reverend Robert 
Hatch, Suftragan Bishop of Con 
necticut, told how conservation 
forces in Connecticut had banded 
together to put across a “model 
hawk and owl law in that enlight 
ened state, and how an attempt to 
repeal it this spring was overwhelm 
ingly defeated by an aroused publi 
opinion. Miss Gertrude Clark, Di 
rector of the School Service Depart 
ment at the Peabody Museum, then 
spoke on “Educating Children the 
New Haven Way 

Legislation and education—prog 
ress is being made. So it would 
seem. But let us look below the sur 
face. To put it bluntly, the hawks 
are still going down, shot and 
trapped by the tens of thousands 
along every autumnal flyway 

Although the states of Wisconsin 
und Pennsylvania, to name two ran 
dom examples, have hawk laws, both 
states permit pole-trapping of pro 
tected species. During 1955 at a sin 
gle game farm in Wisconsin more 
than 500 red-tails were trapped and 
killed 


killing in Texas where thousands ol 


This brings to mind the eagk 


golden eagle have been shot from 
killers 


inchers) have 


urcralt I hese paid eagle 
sponsored by ceTtain 
decimated not only the residen pop 
ilation but, because ol the uum 
created, have undoubtedly drained 
the migrants from an enormous part 
ol our continent 

| vividly remember the day in 
September nearly 20 years ago when 
1 witnessed my first sharp-shin flight 
it Cape May Point. The wind had 
shifted into the northwest during 
the night and when | walked out 
to the west end of Sunset Boulevard 
where it ipproaches the bav | tound 
lined with 


the concrete highway 


dozens of local 


gunner is well as 


moger Petco 2 BIRD'S-EYE VIEW 


several men from as lar away as 
Trenton. There was Pusey, the boat 
ran on the bay, who was a dead 
shot and never missed a bird, and 
Tony who drove the taxicab from 
the Cape May railroad station, and 
also the boys who lived above the 
nearby grocery store. That morning, 
tacking into the stiff breeze, about 
a thousand sharp-shins attempted to 
cross the road. Each was met by a 
pattern of lead from a dozen guns 
By noon, 254 birds, one out of four 
that crossed the highway, lay on the 
road shoulder, some dead, others 
wounded. I can still remember the 


Ilustration by 


Roger Tory Peterson. 
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screams ol those 


suffered 


shrill chattering 


sharp-shins which head 
\ ounds 

When the National Audubon So 
ciety swung into action, the Witmer 
Stone Sanctuary was established, ol 
tangible 


fering sore protection to 


the birds because it was situated 


astride the highway at the point 


where the dense concentrations 0o« 


curred, Later, shooting from the 
highway was stopped by legislation 
An Audubon warden kept constant 
vigil during the 

Later, at the request of the New 
Jersey Society, the Na- 


tional Audubon Society turned overt 


hawk season. 
Audubon 


its responsibilities at Cape May to 
that organization. Recently a sec 
Audubon Center of 
South Jersey has been formed and 
today hawk protection at Cape May 


ond agency, the 


600 acres on Frenchman's Bay near 

V t Schoodic Point. Private trails aad 
aca ion sandy beach. Hundreds of interesting 
birds te discover. Nature trips ar- 


Manan Point. Excellent feed, com- 


in ranged to Machias Seal Island te see 
fortable homelike accommodations. Off 
season rates 


Atlantic Puffins; curlews at Petit 
Maine 
For brochure write 
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When you see Okeechobee Birds of Lake 
and Prairie make THE SOUTHLAND 
HOTEL your comfortable home base. 


For 12 years we have been official headquar 
ters of the Audubon Wildlife Tours out of 
Okeechobee. We are accustomed to bird-watchers 
and offer the best food and quarters in this area. 
Single or double rooms, twin beds, private bath 
and shower; free parking at our door. Come and 
see us and we will do our best to please you, 
just as we have pleased hundreds of others on 
the Audubon Tours. Make your reservations with 


MRS. M. C. PITTS, Owner-Manager 
Okeechobee, Florida 


seems to consist of the two big au 
tumn week-ends sponsored by these 
been 


competing groups. They have 


working on the principle that the 
volume of business, which comes to 
Cape May shopkeepers and hotels 
through the hordes of hawk-watch 
ers that descend on the community, 
local 


will eventually educate the 


populace as to the wisdom of pre 
serving hawks instead of shooting 


them. This, indeed, seems like a 


good solution, but the 
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simple fact 


Nature Study 


Spend your summer vacation ot Beautiful 
Elk Loke in the heart of the Adirondacks 
learn about the native plants, birds and 
other wildlife under the leadership of an 
experienced naturalist and teacher 

Excellent hiking trails, swimming, fishing 
and canoeing. Main comp and cottoges with 
hotel service 

Two- week sessions, beginning June 30th 
and continuing through August 25th, depend 
ent on reservations pecial group rates. For 
detailed information oddress 
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sights in nature. 


Thousands of gannets and other sea 
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close to 100 land birds have been 
observed. 
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Deep-sea food, Home cooking. Seenic 
beauty of Nature. Miles of coast line. 
Boating. Fishing. Swimming. Riding. 
Excellent hiking trails to bird ledges 
Open June 15 to Sept. 30. For reserva 
tions and full information write, phone 
or wire 
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remains that the hawks are stull shot 
in considerable numbers there. Go up 
to Highee’s Beach a bit tarther up 
the bav shore on a weekday when the 
wind is out of the northwest. You 
will be disillusioned. The leaders of 
the two New Jersey Audubon groups 
ire well aware of this problem and 
ive earnestly seeking a solution 

And what of Hawk Mountain? In 
spite of the valiant attempts of the 
Hawk Mountain Sanctuary 


tion and particularly of three peo 


Assoc la 


ple, Mrs. Edge and the Brouns, who 
have dedicated a very substantial 
part of their lives to the cause, 


hawks are still being slaughtered 
along the Kittatinny ridges. Not at 
Hawk Mountain, of course, but on 
the 60 miles of ridge above and be 
low that haven of safety. Maurice 
Broun, almost reduced to despair, 
tells me that there may be as many 
as 300 hawk-shooting stands on the 
ridge and that on a strong flight day 
as many as a thousand birds are 
probably killed. Not just the unpro 
tected but the protected birds as well, 
for a deputy cannot keep his eye on 
all hawk stands at once and the men 
stop shooting when they know they 
are under observation 
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please mention Audubon Magazine 


Bishop Hatch during the Audu 
panel discussion 
model laws in 


bon Convention 
commented that 
Maine and in Connecticut do the 
hawks little good if these very same 
birds are shot on their way through 
Pennsylvania. He wondered, at the 
time, whether the golden eagle 
seen by the convention delegates as 
it passed over the Greenwich Audu 
bon Center on its way south would 


be alive the next day 
So then, neither education® nor s« 
lective legislation seems to be enough 
Pennsylvania has had its share ol 
both and yet it is still the bottleneck 
for our eastern hawks. Until there 
is a model law such as the one in 
Connecticut, a law that protects all 
hawks, the gunners will still go up 
on the ridges. I am sure that th 
bulk of the organized sportsmen in 
Pennsylvania are decent fellows, 
worthy of the name of sportsmen, 
but the hawk-killers on the ridges 
are plainly of another breed. 
—The End 


* No one, to our knowledge, has brought a long 
time educational program, about the value and 
interest of birds of prey, to the local communities 
in Pennsylvania from which the hawk-shooters 
come. We believe it will be both education and 
protective laws together that will solve the proh 
lem most satisfactorily The Editor 
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participation in the National Audu- 
bon Society's continent-wide Audu- 
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to further conservation education 
and appreciation of the out-of-doors, 
Audubon Screen Tours annually 
reach hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple throughout the United States, 
Canada, Bermuda and the Carib- 
bean. All-color motion pictures, per- 
sonally narrated by leading lecturers, 
bring the beauties of America’s out- 
of-doors indoors. 

The Tours are presented locally 
by varied organizations with cul- 
tural or educational interests. Cost 
is modest, and the activity has 
proven successful in small communi- 
ties as well as large. Audubon Screen 
Tours are serviced by a select staff 
of the nation’s top-ranking natural- 
ists, wildlife photographers and 
speakers. 

Sponsors receive helpful promo- 
tional assistance from the National 
Audubon Society. Community pres- 
tige, increased membership, civic 
influence and educational service 
await the sponsor presenting Audu- 


bon Screen Tours 
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ADVENTURES FOR BIRD 


New observations and additions to our 


knowledge of Nova Scotia birds await the i N 


visitor to Canada’s easternmost province. 


By Harrison F. Lewis climate iriety. Oddly, the warmest est and is within the breeding ranges 
ummer climate is not in the south of the pine grosbeak, gray (Canada) 

SB. seagirt province of Nova ern part of the province, but in such jay, and semipalmated plover. 
Scotia has charms for all visitor heltered regions on the northern Nova Scotia is easily reached from 
but is particularly attractive to any slope as the Annapolis Valley and the United States and central Can 
one interested in birds, It is varied the lowlands adjoining Minas Basin ada by any one of several modern 
in topography, with craggy head and Cobequid Bay. The south shore, routes. The land connection, ove 
lands and forest-clad mountains, and from Yarmouth to Halifax and be the Isthmus of Chignecto, is by 
the climate is tempered by the sur yond, faces the foggy northern At Route 2 from southeastern New 
rounding sea. Nevertheless, irregu lantic, from which, in summer, it Brunswick. One may shorten the 
larities of contour and variations in receives cooling breezes. As a result, journey by crossing the Bay of 
situation bring about much local it is dominated by a coniferous for Fundy, from Saint John (New 


View of North River, ape Breton Island. Photograph courtesy of Nova Scotia Film Bureau. 


ATCHERS 


Brunswick), to Digby, Nova Scotia, 
on a large sea-going steamer that 
completes the passage in three hours. 
Those who would have their cars 
transported by this route in summer 
should make steamship reservations 
well in advance. In 1956 a new and 
more commodious  auto-carrying 
steamer will offer government ferry 
service between Bar Harbor, Maine, 
and Yarmouth, the western gateway 
ol Nova Scotia 


one round trip each day from spring 


This vessel will make 


to autumn and travel the 110 miles 
between the terminals in about six 
hours. Air, bus, and railway services 
to Nova Scotia are also maintained. 
Distance is negligible; 235 miles from 
Boston to Yarmouth direct. All main 
highways in the province are paved 

The visitor who arrives at Yar 
mouth will find himself at the junc 
tion of two highway routes to Hali 
fax. Route | leads north to Digby 
and thence eastward through the 
\nnapolis Valley. Route 3 follows 
the general trend of the deeply in 
dented south or ocean shore and is 
the main stem for numerous wind 
ing side roads by which one may 
reach, within a few miles, secluded 
areas beloved of birds and birders. 
Much of interest may be found along 
either route at any season, but, as 
most visitors to the province are 
likely to come in spring or summer, 
this account will describe what is to 
be found in June, except as may be 
otherwise stated. 

Soon after leaving Yarmouth by 
either of the main highways, a bird 
observer is sure to come across that 
vigorous and assertive Nova Scotian 
coastal dweller, the willet. Advertis 
ing itself by ringing cries and by 
its flashing black-and-white wings, 
this shorebird dominates the marshes 
and the borders of inlets from its 
arrival in late April until mid-July, 
when the young of the year are able 
to fly. Some willets remain in Nova 
Scotia till September, but after mid 
July they are quiet, unobtrusive, and 
their numbers dwindle rapidly. Just 


Photograph of gray (Canada) jay by Hugh Halliday. 


when they leave or by what route 


they travel are matters not well 


known; our New England friends 


report that they do not see them 
on their shores 
The willets of Nova: Scotia, num 


bering many thousands, have been 
extending their breeding range in 
the province and now nest in suit 
able areas around the western coast 


and the south shore, from the An 


napolis Basin to points far east of 
Halitax 
and salt 


They feed on the tide flats 
marshes, but they build 
their nests on the neighboring up 
lands—in hayfields and pastures, o1 
among low tangled growths of blue 
berry, bayberry, or other bushes. In 
sarrington and Weymouth it is corm 
mon for them to feed on one side 
of the highway and nest on the 


other, so that they frequently fly 


Black guillemot photographed by Allan D, Cruickshank. 


: 


; 1 , 
$ ere 


he 


\, fi 


across the road and through the vil 
lage. In many places along the coas 
tal route they perch on some barn, 
spruce tree, or telephone pole, and 
call with a great variety of loud 
cries. In the nesting season they are 
seldom silent. From their character 
istic, ringing cry “pillwill-willet” 
they take their name, but they also 
call “pee-wee-woo” and “dear-baby” 
over and over. 

The semipalmated plover nests in 
limited numbers on pebbly beaches 
at various points on the southwest 


coast, reached via Route 3. One nest 
ing ground is at Cook's Beach, which 
is on the eastern side of the estuary 
of the Chebogue River, a few miles 
southeast of Yarmouth. It is acces 
sible by way of the side road to 
Pinckney'’s Point, which branches 
from Route 5% at 


three miles from Yarmouth, and runs 


Arcadia, less than 


south along the east side of the 
estuary. 

The piping plover nests on nu 
merous sand beaches along Nova 
Scotia shores, on many of which it 


BIRD-LOCATION MAP 
OF NOVA SCOTIA 


By Walter Ferguson 
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\ 
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ble Island 


is not seriously disturbed by man. 
The least sandpiper has been re- 
ported as breeding on Seal Island, 
well out to sea, south of Yarmouth, 
and in bogs on Cape Sable Island, 
a large, inhabited island that is con- 
nected with the mainland by a 
causeway. Route 30, which branches 
southward from Route 3 at Barring- 
ton Passage, 50 miles from Yarmouth, 
crosses by this causeway to the island 
and continues to the next island 
southward, which is known as The 


Hawk. 
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There is some doubt whether the 
least sandpiper continues to nest on 
Cape Sable Island and the observa 
tions of visiting bird-watchers on this 
point would be worth publishing. 

One of the greatest concentrations 
of migrant shorebirds in the prov- 


ince is on the shores, flats, and 


Cape Breton Island 


marshes in the vicinity of The Hawk 
from mid-July to October. Appar 
ently this southern projection of 
Nova Scotia is a favorite place for 
these long-distance travelers to rest 
and feed before they begin the over- 
water flight, whether their desired 
landfall is New England, the West 
Indies, or South America. The Hud- 
sonian godwit is reported to be of 
regular occurrence in limited num- 
bers at this point in August. 

Along such a coast, gulls and terns 
are common throughout the summer 
and often present pleasing concen 
trations where some favorite food is 
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available. Both the herring and great 
black-backed gulls nest at many suit 
able places, which may be either 
those coastal islands that are rela 
tively undisturbed or on islands on 
boulders in fresh-water lakes. Lake 
George, 12 miles north of Yarmouth, 
has a fine colony of great black 
backed gulls, and Bon Portage 
Island, off Shag Harbor, 45 miles 
from Yarmouth by Route 3, is a con 
veniemt place to see a nesting colony 
of herring gulls. Both species usu 
ally nest on the ground, but some 
nests of herring gulls are built high 
up in spruce or fir trees. 

Ihe usual nesting terns, to be seen 
often in hundreds, on; many islets 
and rocks along the ocean coast, are 
the common and the arctic, with the 
common tern the more abundant. 
Mingling of the two species in nest 
ing colonies frequently occurs. The 
exquisitely graceful roseate tern nests 
in small numbers along the south 
shore of the province. It has shifted 


Bird Islands 


from some of its former nesting 
grounds and none can be definitely 
named at this time. 

Any observer who discovers a nest- 
ing of the roseate tern in Nova Sco- 
tia should add this to our ornitho- 
logical literature by publishing the 
rec ord, 

In almost any of the multitude of 
lakes that bejewel the forested in 
terior of Nova Scotia pairs of com 
mon loons may nest. Any road map 
will show details of how to reach 
these lakes by side roads that diverge 
from the main routes. The loon’s 
nest is usually situated on an island, 
but the big birds range the lake of 
their choice and attract attention by 
their wild whoops and “laughter.” 

About shallow inlets in the vicin- 
ity of Route 3 and in similar places 
elsewhere in the province, one can 
see great blue herons stalking their 
prey. Their nesting colonies are 
widely scattered, sometimes in the 
depths of the forest and sometimes 
on islands in lakes or in arms of the 
sea. They usually place their nests 
in trees, but on an island in Haley 
Lake, which lies in the woods a short 
distance south of Route 3, between 
Sable River and Port Joli, they nest 
on the ground. 

The spruce and pine woods along 
Route § and the side roads that con- 
nect with it will well repay investiga- 
tion by the bird-seeker, In June they 
contain not only many nesting pairs 


of the hermit and olive-backed 
Continued on Page 32 
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American monkeys are among the least-known mammals of our 
hemisphere. Interesting life histories studies are yet to be made of the 


TREE-DWELLERS OF THE TROPICS 


By Elizabeth Ingles ill photographs by Lloyd GC. Ingles. 


LOUD report split wide open the 
quiet of the tropical night. In a 


few moments another shot, much near 


, 


ent me hurrying to the window to li 

ten, Any unexplained shot is terrilyin 

especially alter dark, but here on Ban 

Colorado Island where guns are i1bs6o 

lutely taboo heard 

wou stan ct tion 

ers stalking the unwary animals of 

inctuary? Will our grazveful, hall-tam 

deer lall betore the weapon ot 

native jack-light hunter? Such thought 

went through my mind as I listened to 

further sounds in the still night. The 

ext shot was really close. Grabbir m 

flashlight, | quietly went out the cabin 

door and hurried through the clearin 
toward the place at the edge of the : 


jungle from which the sound came. In . 


an instant there was another volle ~ 


Now, without obstructing cabin wall _ 3 


—_ 
was able to identily the “shot.” It w 3 
a 


_ 4 
. , . 
the racket made by almendro nut - 
* 


al 

> 

— 

ing on the corrugated iron roof of the ; 
ss. . 


Some animal feeding in the 


pum phouse 
tree was dropping the nuts or shakin 


them from the branches 


The deep resonant roars of howler mon 
keys are characteristic sounds on Barro 
Colorado Island. 


The capuchin monkeys are the comedians of the tropical forest. 


beautiful. A waxing sleep during the day in a tree-hole nest. 
iring. Ihe In the evening, stretching, perhaps 
or wild yawning, they gaze with their big black 
, forest wall eves from the nest hole into the gather 
but the anin n tl tree were not ing dusk. To them the night is familiar. 
y power While the other species of Island mon 
rms of keys are settling down to rest, the night 
ranch monkeys are taking over the tree trails 
lor their own us¢ 
The night monkeys in the almendro 
vat the tree are one of four kinds of monkeys 
Years living on Barro Colorado Island. The 
had tall almendro tree is but one of many 
near the forest giants that with smaller trees, 
¢ Barro palms, shrubs, tree ferns and brome 
on the liads, orchids and other epiphytes, make 
vray trunk be th the 1 ind been up the tropical evergreen forest which, 
rewarded b ell ttle face except for a clearing of perhaps six 
peering tent ' t them. Ter wres, covers the Island 
ym ple ted Barro Colorado Island in the Panama 
Now Canal Zone was set aside in 1923 as a 
right tropical research laboratory. Before the 
canal was built, it was a forested hill 
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te, Henr 
mes-country 

Old Pana 

ol the mighty 
pounded to form 
Gatun building of the 
cana c LLihoO ) ime an island ol 
To this island 

the great Smith 

cientists travel trom 

study the plants 

e here They have 

" 


publis ibout 00 books, popular 


article nd scientific papers of then 
studies. Yet the forests of Barro Colorado 
still contain many unsolved scientifu 
probl ns Fach new study = suggests 


others. Perhaps the surface is hardis 
scratched. For example, practically noth 
ing is known about the life history olf 
the Canal Zone night monkeys, the nos‘ 
little visitors to the almendro tree 

Ihe night monkey is about the size 
ot a tree squirrel It has a soft gray 


coat and non-prehensile tail that ter 


minates in a small brush man 
other nocturnal animals its solemn 
black eves ippe i otar too v for it 


Night 


make ideal pets 


small size mnkevs said t 
specially for peopl 


no must spend the 


daytime workin 
iway from home 
At night it is alert idy to play, and 


in atlectionat Th 


miterestin com 
yanion. I think tl mimals that looked 
down, wide-eyed and unblinking from 
the high branches of the almendro tree 
were a family group, probably the par 
ents and last season's offspring Ce 
tainly, in spite of all the notse the 
made, there were not more than three 
inimals in the tre I he species 1s not 
believed to travel in troops like the 
family 


capuchins and howlers I his 


talked among themselves while they 
ste, uttering solt whistling noises, some 
thing like vhew-whew! 

Often from the porch of ou cabin 
some 30 feet from the wall of the jun 


le | watched squirre! monkeys, or squirt 


Often the tree-dwellers came within 30 feet of the author's cabin. 


We 
Hy 


TO 
tf} / Ii 

} | 

in f i 


}) 


yw 


nkeys live on the mainland 
. buat not on Barro Colorado 
Island, 


Spider + 
of Pana 


rel marmoset running through the 
trees. With the howlers and capuchins 
they take over the tree trails by day 
There are no spider monkeys on the 
Island although two species are found 
elsewhere in Panama 

Unlike the tropical trails along which 
the humans walk, the tree trails of the 
monkeys are not cut by a machete. Nor 
are they marked to my eyes. To the 
monkeys the markers must be clear, for 
each day they seem to follow along the 
ime branches, climb up the same long 
swinging liana and jump from = the 
same trees. The soft gray- and brown 
flecked coats and bright eyes of the 
squirrel monkeys give them a decep 


tively friendly, innocent look, Judging 
from the close-up view I had of several 
of them in a cage in the Panama City 
market, I ould say that in captivity 
they have nasty dispositions, They bared 


} 


then harp ittle teeth and their cries 


were more belligerent than plaintive 
Their hard little faces were unappeal 
ing, and unfriendl 

In the forest, the squirrel monkeys 
watched emed to be very quiet Hiow 
ever, other observer report that they 
chatter to each other while scurrying 
through the trees and often call in high 
pitched mye th tone From i distance 
they resemble quirrels They are re 
ported to travel in small bands, but I 
never saw more than a pau it a tine 

Although they make the tree trails 
their own, they do not travel them with 
the grace of the capuchin monkeys. Here 
quirrels With 


the exception ol the great toe, their toes 


wain they are more like 


ire claw-tipped. [his is useful in certain 
types of climbing, but does not give thy 
inimal the purcl me upon a limb so nec 

for tru irboreal life. Scientists 
who have quirrel monkeys re 
port that the i i variety of food 


They like far apple wild fivs seeds 
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The World of a CHIPMUNK 


In our September October 1955 is 
sue, p. 197, we referred our readers 
to one of the late Alan Devoe’s first 
articles to appear in Audubon Maga 
zine. It was “The World of a Chip 
July-Au 


have had so 


munk,” published in our 
gust 1942 issue. We 
many requests for this issue that we 
have herein reprinted “The World 
of a Chipmunk,” 
Phe Editor 


in response to pop 


ular cle mand 


By Alan Devoe 


A’ FIRST, there is only an envel 
oping darkness. Darkness and 
the feel of warmth against him as 
his tiny newborn body lies inti 
mately with the bodies of his litte: 
fellows, and in his nostrils the pri 
mal smell of the inner earth, root 
damp, grass humid, and utterly 
enclosing. This is the initial lif 
experience of the chipmunk. ‘These 
are the first uncomprehended kno 

ings that in the May of the yea 
come to newborn Jamias (the stew 
ard, the prudent husbandman), lying 
blind and naked in the central cham 
ber olf the burrow, a foot or two un 
derneath the blossoming bloodroots 
and yellow adder’s tongue of th 
Quter World, but accessible only by 
a long and twisting tunnel through 
which » light can enter. Safety is 
here, in the friendly darkness: a dim 
contentment to pervade his unin 
structed blood, This, and the already 
stirring impulsions of instinct, of the 
hereditary unlearned lores which are 
the central wisdom of a litth Ta 
mias as much as ol a hunting woll 
or a migrating warbler or, not vers 
differently, a  chemically-obedient 


milkweed that “knows” it must 
thrust its hairy stalk toward the hot 
sun 

In the quiet earth-darkness, blind 
and tiny, the baby chipmunk stirs 
and frets a littl, and knows what 
he must know 


kneading and nuzzling the 


He raises his infant 
muzzle 
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furry warmth that is the belly ol 


his mother. He seizes upon a small 
teat, and sucks a drop of chipmunk 
milk, and now an enormous peace, 
a quiet fulfillment, possess him ut 
terly. He 


There is warmth, there is darkness, 


lies wholly tranquil now. 


there is the smell of the enwombing 
there is the taste of milk. He 


falls aslee pP 


cartn 


This is the texture of the chip 
munk’s infancy, in the warm secur 
ity of the grass-lined nest 

The weeks go by, and in the Outer 
World there great change. Now is 
the season of tremendous happen 
ing, of the great annual thrust and 
drive and upward-rushing of the life 
in its myriad forms. The rob 


ins and bluebirds have nested now, 


the mayflies danced their brief fan 


tastic dance in the twilight, the 
woods and meadows been caught up 
in an omnipresent tumult of green 
ness and aliveness and flowering and 
rrowing and singing. It is the time 
{ the 


ing, and the damsel-fly nymphs crawl 


blue winged ' arblers brood 
ing from the brook-water, and the 
young night herons, raucous and un 
then 


gainly, making first explora 


tions of the mudflats and wamp 
lands in the dusk 


It is nearly June. And 


nm this time 
of metamorphosis and new life, of 
countless beginnings and maturings 
is earth draws toward its summer 
solstice there has come change also 
to the chipmunk in his dark with 
He has vrown 


blind 


ind naked infancy, and is ready for 


drawn birth-world 


from the unknowingn ol 
idulthood. For many days nov , since 
not long alter his eves ope ned, black 
and bright as little chokeberries, and 
his litth squirrel-body took on th 
striated 


takable 


has made 


pelage that is the unmis 
coat ot chipmunkhood, he 
explorations of his sub 


terrancan universe 

On swilt scampering feet he has 
pattered, endlessly inquisitive, along 
He has 


explored that chamber, below the 


the galleries of the burrow 


frostline, where there are mounded 
husks of hickory nuts, and that other 
chamber, reached by a long zigzag- 
ging route, where there are stored 
perhaps acorns and beechnuts, and 


he has been tempted to nibble at 
them, and so his weaning has come 
about. He knows now how to hold 
a nut in his adroit forepaws, twist- 
ing and turning it, and strip the 
husk from it with his sharp little 
incisors. He knows the uses of the 
pouches in his cheeks, and how they 
may be stuffed with foods that are 
to be carried from place to place, 
and he has acquired that curious 
and necessary chipmunk-knowledge 
which tells him that when acorns are 
to be stuffed into his cheek-pouches, 
the sharp tips of the nuts must first 
be bitten off. 

A little of all these things he has 
learned by experience, by trial and 
error, in his early explorings and 
investigations of the dark galleried 
world. But only a little. Mostly his 
knowledges have come to him as in- 
stinct. They have developed in him 
as his lithe little striped body has 
developed, willessly, without his tak 
ing thought of it. His acorn-lore is 
as sure, and as uncalculated, as the 
instinct that prompted him a little 
milky 
dugs of his mother, or the instinct 
that a little later sent him pattering, 
curious and restless, through the gal- 


while ago to suck the tiny 


leries of the burrow, or the instinct 
that now in recent days has led him 
to engage in rough-and-tumble play- 
ings and frolickings with his broth 
ers and sisters. These are the inheri 
tance of his chipmunk-blood. He 
obeys them. The sweet pungence of 
hickory nuts is meaningful to him, 
from the first; the scampering quick 
footed gait he has developed now 
is not a privately decided thing, as 
a man’s gait may be, but a heredi 
tary and general chipmunk-thing, in 
alienable from his blood, as a skunk’s 
lumbering waddle is the changeless 
skunk-way, or a coon's heavy planti 
grade plodding is the unreckoned 
and necessary movement of a coon. 
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Last Days of Immaturity 


To young Tamias, as to every 
other animal, the life-experience pre- 
sents itself as a series of external 
phenomena touching off spontane- 
ous inner responses. In these last 
days of immaturity, now, the frol 
icking and anticking of his broth- 
ers and sisters arouses in him an 
excited urgency to tumble and tus 
sle with them; and, as always, he 
follows impulse—“the subconscious 
faith of the animals”—and his edu 
cation and development are carried 
one stage further. There are squeak 
ings and chitterings and scamperings 
in the burrow now, and small furry 
body tumbling and wrestling with 
small furry body, and what is hap- 
pening is that young chipmunk-mus 
cles are being made finally strong, 
and chipmunk-coordinations made 
finally sure and quick, and the last 
preparation for life in the Outer 
World being effected. 

Young Tamias has no knowing 
that this is so. The mind of a chip- 
munk is not a private mind. It is but 
participant in “the general intelli- 
gence of nature” (that Mystertum 
Tremendum ultimately no less in 
scrutable to philosophers than to 
chipmunks), and chipmunk destiny 
is forwarded by no private guesses, 
no deductive inferences, no shrewd 
concludings, but by the interior and 
unrealized impellings which forward 
likewise the destinies of negatively 
phototropic earthworms, positively 
phototropic bees, tactilely sensitive 
and obediently reflexive beavers 
when with unconscious and exquisite 
precision they fell a birch. The psy- 
che of little Tamias is not made 
for thinking. No wild thing's is. 
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It is made for feeling and acting. 
To play has a good feel; it fulfills 
an obscure desire. In the earth-dark- 
ness, under the tansy stems, Tamias 
plays. 

The chipmunk looks nearly like 
his parents now. His squirrel body 
is almost six inches long, and his 
flattened furry tail almost four. The 
five black stripes that run from his 
shoulders to his rump are bright and 
sharp, as is the narrow little black 
stripe through his eye, and his short 
rounded ears are prominent on his 
tawny skull. His thick fur is warmly 
reddish and chestnut-colored now, 
clearest and warmest on his small 
rump and on his delicate little paws, 
and all his chipmunk-powers that 
will fit him for the Outer World 
have come to their maximum devel 
opment: the bright and watchful 
eyed alertness, the sharpness of scent 
and hearing, the ingenuity of fore- 
paws that are like little hands and 
that can dig a hollow in the sun 
baked earth or hold delicately the 
smallest seed, the sharpness of 20 
little chipmunk-teeth. 


Time to Grow Up 


It is the time to go alone, to be 
an adult. The smell of his mother’s 
fur has ceased now to attract him 
irresistibly, as the presence of light 
ceases in autumn to attract a win- 
tering queen wasp, and the darkness 
of the burrow dimly oppresses him. 
rhere is a new impulsion now, urg 
ing him and tugging at his blood. 
It is the attraction of the sunlit 
world that lies outside the burrow 
mouth the free and windswept 
and sky-arched world where are new 
foods to be found and hoarded, tree 


Ilustrations by 
Walter Ferguson 


boles to be investigated, enemies to 
be outwitted and evaded, the un 
hampered and exultant life of an 
adult animal to be lived. On a sum 
mer morning now, the young chip 
munk patters to the burrow mouth, 
peeps out, and is gone. He has come 
to his majority. 

The lives of all animals, from the 
greatest to the least, are ruled by 
four chief necessities. These are the 
necessities to feed, to have a lair, 
to breed, and to be wary against 
death. There are other ingredients, 
of course, in the life-pattern; there 
is play, for example, and there is 
the dim half-drowsing resting, the 
obscure and relaxed hours of in 
active and dreaming peace, that are 
a major part of living in the woods 
and meadowlands. But the four 
great necessities are paramount, and 
to these, as every animal must do, 
the small chipmunk comes to devote 
his adult attentions. 

His feeding is enormous and al- 
most omnivorous, Unlike the gray 
squirrels and the red squirrels, he 
is not impelled to extensive climb- 
ing in the treetops, to nibble at 
sweet elm-seeds and maple-keys and 
greening hickory-nuts. Mostly he is 
a ground feeder. Restless, quick- 
footed, with fuzzy little tail straight 
out behind, he scampers along old 
stone fences, patters through the 
meadow-grass, scurries and scuttles 
in the underbrush, his keen inquisi 
tive little muzzle alert for the scents 
that mean provender, Grains of all 
kinds are welcome to him, seeds of 
a hundred sorts, berries, and nuts. 

lo the chipmunk, as to most ani 
mals that are largely vegetarian, the 
procuring of tood presents little of 
a problem. He need not hunt for 
prey, as a hawk must; his diet lies 
everywhere around him. Only rarely, 
as the weeks pass and he makes his 
scampering rounds of the weed-tops 
and the berry bushes, does he feel 
an inadequacy in this diet, a need 
for a taste that grain and berries do 
not give. When this happens, he 
takes to the treetops. There are birds’ 
nests there, some with fledglings in 
them in the latter summer, and Ta 
mias is able, when he wants, to clam 
ber up to them as ingeniously as 
any red squirrel. He is as deft with 
an egg as with a nut. With the taste 
of egg-yolk or the taste of warm 
blood in his little gullet, he is satis- 
fied and returns to the ground again 


Continued on Page 26 
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vudden cool weather 


By John K. Terres’ to the north 


prodded into flight an unknown, but 


N EARLY October 1954, a « 


mass ol air moved down tre 


ist number of small birds. Some 


: time during the alternoon or evening 
Canada into the eastern Unit ; 
{ qt) ! hi 


! iutilul 
States. These cold waves, that swe , 
started 


southward and southeastward o 
them may 


our country, are common cnougn | ( 
} ri 


inada up 


lall, winter, and spring Doaatend A 


Cty, the 


fall, they are the stimuli tal —_ : 
( Popptana Y ork 


the simultaneous, big flights of 
tf thicken 
migrating southward but the ; , 

y1TCLS 


wave ot early Octobe 1954 
ill bore 
have had the mark of destiny o1 
I until if 
Its behavior helped to caus 
oled med clou Ac mud 
we believe was one ol the rre 


bird tragedies of modern tim hscnes 
On October 5, the leading ed 

this cold wave, called in Wea 

Bureau language " cold fi 

moved through the New York ¢ 

area Then, instead olf 

steadily southward, it went 

far as Baltimore, Maryland 

over a wide area extending ea ra Lert 

and westward, it stopped " ' louds 


Meanwhile behind the cold 


foot-tall 
tl ybout 


thie next 


migrating birds will help preven 


morning, crippled and dying birds 
plunged down on the roof setbacks 
or fell to the streets below 

Meanwhile, 25 to 50 miles east ol 
New York City, on Long Island, an 
other tragedy had taken place. Se 
eral thousands of birds were killed 
during the night and lay scattered 
over two airfields of the U. S. Army 
\ir Forces. Here they had _ been 
fatally attracted to the brilliant 
ceilometer beams—fixed fingers ol 
white light that point skyward like 
enormous searchlight beams. Every 
large airport now has a ceilometer 
beam, which measures cloud heights 
for the safety of departing and arriv 
ing aircraft. But on cloudy or rainy 
nights this brilliant light has a mag 
netic attraction for migrating birds 
On the night of October 5-6, 1954, 
the birds that gathered in the lights 
of the two Air Forces ceilometers on 
Long Island hadn't a chance. Blinded 
by the lights, they flew into each 
other, against airport buildings in 
the darkness beyond the lights, or 
dashed against the ground 

That same night, about 80 miles 
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| DEATH IN THE NIGHT 


Photograph of black-and-white warbler by William J. Jahoda. 


west of New York City, hundreds ol ind intermittent rainfall had 
warblers, thrushe vireos, catbirds over Alabama, Georgia, and 
tanagers, and sparrows were killed South Carolina. On this third night 
These, too, had been attracted to an the most tragic of all, 75,000 birds 
airport ce ilometer beam near Allen died at four ceilometer lights in Ala 
town, Pennsylvania bama and Georgia. Adding togethet 
But the destruction of migrating the isdalties counted on the three 
birds had only begun. The next day nights of arl October 1954 we 
on October 6, the cold tront pushed know that at ist 100,000 migratin 
farther southward. When it paused birds were killed in the wake of thi 
again, it hovered along a line extend old tront! 
ing trom Charleston, South Carolina or rds had been killed at 
westward for 1,000 miles. During the , lornete1 belore 


night of October 6-7, many birds } } In the 


which may have escaped destruction 1948. the { irport cerlometer Ihe author with some of the hundreds 


om thx previous night, overtook the rr er reported of birds killed by striking the Empire 
. State Building. Photograph, courtesy 
clouds atl nd raintall of the | I ! of Empire State Publicity Department. 
cold ! ihead { then Many of 
these forced downward by rain 
or clouds. Some i at airport ceil 
ometer beam truck radio and \ 
r'V broadcastit ! in North y} if hundre 
Caroli t! ine lennessec ‘ ca | 0 0 1,000 
Missi M iss nd Kansa 
Thousand lied night, but 
the gv! . ged \ , Oo cCorme 
(ictobe 


- thy cold 


/ I 
Florida IT he i low | helper i yul ol unprecedent 
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ometers, and what could be done to 
prevent it. Ken Morrison, our direc 
tor of public relations, knowing of 
my long interest in the problem 
asked me if 1 would handle it. | was 
glad to, because I had a sudden in 
spiration. We all know that difficult 
problems are not solved by inspira 
tion, but by perspiration; however 
I had remembered a test that had 
been made of the color perception of 
chickens many years ago. The experi 
ment had shown that they see red 
colors clearly. They were sensitive to 
the red end of the light spectrum 
but blue colors they see only dimly 
or not at all. 


1 telephoned a physicist that | 
know at New York University 
Would it be possible, | asked, to 
filter out all colors in airport ceil 
ometer beams, except blue light? He 
assured me that filters could be made 
for that purpose. But first, he said, 
we should learn the limits of a song 
bird's vision, to determine what co! 
ors a bird can or cannot see This 
seemed like an impossible task. As 
far as we knew, very little research 
had been done on the color vision of 
songbirds. But in Gordon Walls 
classic reference, “The Vertebrat 
Eye,” I found encouraging 
Songbirds that are active by day 
according to Dr. Walls, have red oi! 
droplets in their eyes. These enable 
them to see “daylight” colors best 

bright red and 
soft blue and violet colors, they see 


words 


orange--but the 


possibly not at all. The 


poorly; 
thrushes, warblers, and most of the 
other songbirds that had been killed 
at ceilometer beams are active in the 
daytime. Their color limits 
fitted into this category. Now what 
we needed to know was this: Did 


vision 


airport technicians ever use a filter 
u ould 
produce a bluish or a violet light? 


over their ceilometers that 

The next day, | telephoned Col 
onel Arthur Merewether, Superin 
tendent of - Weather 
American Airlines at LaGuardia Ai 
port, Long Island, In discussing the 
problem with Colonel Merewether, 


Services for 


he told me something that was es 
pecially significant. He said that on 
the night of October 5-6, 1954, when 
killed at 


Army Air Forces ceilometers 


hundreds of birds were 
nearby 
on Long Island, no birds were killed 
at LaGuardia Airport, The ceil 
ometer beam there, he said, also op 
erates all night. It is illuminated by 


a mercury-arc-lamp, which produces 
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considerable ultra-violet, or blue 
At the time, I 
might be the reason that no birds 
had been killed at LaGuardia Field 


that night. Colonel Merewether said 


light thought this 


that, besides the bluishness of these 


lights, each mulitary airport ceil 
ometer was supposed to have a filter 
in readiness in the event of an enemy 
air attack. If such an attack took 
place, the filter, when put over the 
ceilometer beam, would pass only 
ultra-violet light. This can measure 
cloud heights, but the light is invisi 


ble to human eyes 


I can assure you this was exciting 
news. The birds that we were inter 
ested in saving have about the same 
color vision as a human being. This 
meant that they, too, might be un 
able to see ultra-violet light. But 
our theory needed practical tests be 
fore we could be sure that the filters 
would be effective. I wrote to Mr 


Frederick ¢ 
director, 1 S. Fish and 


Lincoln, assistant to the 

Wildlife 

Service, in Washington, D. C., and 
story. Mr 

passed our report along to the Chief 

of the U. S. Weather 

suggested that the filters on airport 


told him our Lincoln 


sJureau, and 
might solve the 


Officials of the U. § 
Bureau then got together 


ceilometer beams 
problem 
Weather 
with representatives of the Army Air 
Forces. They discussed the possible 


use of the Air Force emergency 
filters on military ceilometers during 
fall migration to prevent bird mor 
tality. As a 


sions, the Weather 


result of these discus 
Bureau got the 
\ir Forces to agree to try it. Un 
fortunately though, the Weather Bu 
reau ceilometers in the United States 
are not equipped with these ultra 
violet filters, which the Air Forces 
already had 
Weather Bureau ordered two at a 


cost of S400 apiece 


However, as a test, the 


They decided to 
test their effectiveness in the fall of 
1955 at the Nashville 
Tennessee, airports. Quite properly, 


and Knoxville, 


they reasoned, they could not buy 
the expensive filters in large num 
bers until their usefulness had first 


bee n proved 


It is at this point that | want to 
icknowledge, in behalf of the many 
people who are helping to solve this 
bird mortality problem, the hard 
working leadership and persistence 
of Fred Lincoln. Mr. Lincoln, repre 
senting the Fish and Wildlife Se 
vice, has been with the 


working 


United States Weather Bureau on 


this problem tor at least four or five 
years. As early as 1951, he got the 
Weather Bureau to make an impor- 
tant request of all commercial ai 
ports in the eastern United States 
They asked that all airports turn off 
their fixed ceilometer lights when 
ever large numbers of birds gathered 
in the ceilometer beams, on nights 
between October | and October 15. 
However, the Weather Bureau re- 
quest recognized that the ceilometers 
should not be turned off when their 
continuous operation was essential 
to aircraft safety. 

Now this has been a big help in 
holding down the kill of birds at 
airports, especially at Nashviile and 
Knoxville, Tennessee. There, Mrs 
Amelia Laskey, and other ornithol 
ogists of that area, have been espe 
cially alert in notifying the airport 
officials to turn off the ceilomete 
beams during nights of low clouds, 
rain, and large-scale bird migrations. 
However, it has not solved the prob 
lem. A large kill of birds has still 
gone on at other ceilometers where 
the airport personnel had not suffi- 
cient interest in birds to be aware of 
the tragedy that was taking place. 

Early in November, we received a 
report from Mrs. Amelia Laskey of 
Nashville, Tennessee. She had this 
to say about the first Weather Bu 
reau test-filter, which quite appro- 
priately had been put on the Nash- 
ville airport ceilometer where the 
trouble all began. I quote from her 
letter, as follows: 

“It is most gratifying to report that 
the screen (or filter) which has been 
operating on the Nashville ceil 
ometer since late October, 1955, is 
eliminating all visible light in the 
beam out of doors. It is also record 
ing cloud heights properly inside the 
Weather Station. Rainy weather has 
been no detriment to proper record 
ings. November 2 was a good test 
night, as Nashville had high winds 
and heavy rainfall. (The next day 
there was not one dead or injured 
bird on the airfield.) 

“If such filters can be issued to all 
commercial ceilometers, bird mortal- 
ity can be reduced to a minimum, o1 
entirely eliminated at the light beam 
And with orders that have gone from 
the Pentagon to military ceilometer 
operators to use their filters during 
these danger periods, as announced 
by Mr. Lincoln, this greater hazard 
will also be eliminated.” 

—The End 
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Alike though Apart 


By Cyril E. Abbott 


N JUL) 


lorest 


1948, I stepped into a 
glade in Cuba and saw 
dancing before me three butterflies 
so beautifully delicate that they 
seemed almost unreal; creatures with 
black, paddle-shaped wings streaked 
with yellow wings so diaphanous 


that they were nearly translucent 


These butterflies were specimens ol 


Dismorphia cubana 

Mind you, I had never been in the 
Cuban woods; yet I had the strange 
feeling that somewhere, somehow, I 
had seen something like this before 
At some time I had seen the same 
lazy, intermittent flight of ovate 
winged insects 

It was while belore I recalled 
the former setting. It was a little 
Illinois, through which 


clear stream, the 


glade in 
flowed a_ swilt, 
waters of which were swept by nod 
iridescent 


ding grasses. In this glade, 


green, black-winged creatures flew 
slowly, as much vertically as hori 
zontally, in a kind of jerky, aerial 


dance. These were Agrion macula 
tum, a species of dragonfly 

Now, ancestrall butterflies and 
dragonflies are not very closely re 
Allowing for the fact that both 


differs 


lated 
are insects, their structure 
about as much as is possible. They 
belong to different orders; they eat 
different foods and have different 
habits; and their development from 
the egg upward is about as unlike 
as that of any two animals can be 
Why, then, should two such insects, 
living thousands of miles apart, be, 
in some ways so similar? Why the 
long wings, the elongated abdomen, 
the erratic, feeble flapping which re 
sembles a dance rather than a means 
ol progression? 

The basic structure of all creatures 
reflects, or so it is supposed, their 
ancestry. A bat and a mole may not 
uppear very similar, yet a study of 
their bones and teeth indicates they 
probably had common ancestors. It 
is upon such basic similarities that 
evolution is postulated, and our sys 
tems of classification 


differ 
that enable 


jut the bat and the mol 
from each other inh Way 
each to live in its own environment 
and take advantage of appropriate 
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Upper, Dismorphia, the butterfly; lower, 


igrion, a dragonfly. Photograph by the 


author. 


habits. Many creatures of diflerent 


ancestry deve lop similarities of struc 
ture and behavior because they live 
in similar environments and have 
similar habits. The water thrushes, 


which are warblers, have forsaken 
the treetops to hunt food along the 
borders of streams. They have the 
habits of sandpipers, such as ‘‘teeter 
ing’ —rocking back and forth on 
their legs. Auks and penguins, living 
almost poles apart, have no closely 
common ancestry yet because they 
live in similar environments, they 
ire similar in structure and in be 


havior 


Dism wphia and Agrion, though 


many miles apart, even though one 


is a butterfly and the other a dragon 


fly, are similar in form and actions 
Both live in shaded forests, protec ted 
by vegetation from enemies keen ol 
eye and swift of wing. Both seek food 
confined to a small area, yet scat 
tered and not always easy to find 
Thus they require the ability, not 
to fly swiftly, but erratically: their 
acrial dancing is an advantage in 
helping them find food 


The delight of the naturalist is 
not simply in seeing rare creatures 
nor in making lists or collections olf 
many kinds. It is rather in the fact 
that nature often when he least ex 
pects it, may show him certain fun 
damental relationships between ani 
mals—relationships that instruct, as 
well as entertain —The End 
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Corkscrew Swamp Sanctuary 


The setting aside of the Corkscrew Swamp Sanctuary 
by your Society and its assumption of maintenance re 
sponsibility may well indicate a significant trend. With 
the increase of human population in this country, gov 
ernmental agencies are being subjected to ever more 
pressure to yield to political considerations and thus 
permit excessive use and abuse of national and stat 
parks, monuments, refuges, and wilderness areas, the 
protection of which is their responsibility. Perhaps the 
time has arrived when private organizations, such as you 
Society, may serve a very useful purpose in acquiring and 
maintaining wild areas for public educational, recrea 
tional, and spiritual benefit, demonstrating that they 
have the capacity and ability to prevent excessive public 
use and abuse, while retaining both local and general! 


publi good will 


Developments at the Corkscrew Swamp Sanctuary in 
halt 


two 


recent months include the building of two and a 
miles of boundary fence, a comfortable cabin for 
wardens, a well for fresh water supply, a shed for housing 
jeeps and machinery, and the construction of a 1,000 
foot boardwalk for This boardwalk 
extends from the pineland through the small and big 
cypress to the Lettuce Lakes. Authorized visitors will be 
welcome after January 31, 1956. The principal reason for 
discouraging visitors unti!] then is our desire to avoid 
risk of disturbing the wood ibises at the time that they 
are deciding where to nest. It is hoped that many of them 
will choose to do so in full view of visitors using the 
boardwalk. Authorization may be promptly obtained 
from Audubon House in New York, and thus conflicts 
and 


authorized visitors 


in the timing of visitor arrivals may be avoided 
personal attention of the wardens assured. There 
tion as to whether the approach road will be passable 


spring season; will 


1s que 5 


this winter and therefore visitors 
probably have to travel cross-country for many miles in 


their own or rented jeeps 


Progress for Whooping Cranes 


Many readers learned from the press of the deteat ol 
the Air Force's project to establish a photo-flash bombing 
range on the southern end of Matagorda Island and sur 


This area includes a portion 


rounding waters in Texas. 
of the regularly used wintering grounds of the few sur 
viving whooping cranes and is adjacent to the Aransas 
National Wildlife Refuge. In fact, of the 28 individuals 
of this species counted November 4, 1955, of which eight 
were young of the year, 11 were on Matagorda Island 
Ihe fact that eight young of the year safely made the 


journey from their far northern breeding grounds this 
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THE PRESIDENT 


season is extremely encouraging. It is the largest number 
of young observed on the Texas wintering grounds at 
any time since the records were first kept in the winter 
of 1938-1939. At that time the total count was 18 birds, 
including four young of the year. The largest number of 
young observed on the breeding grounds in Wood Buffalo 
Park in Northwest Territories in Canada last summet 
and early fall was six, so that it is apparent that the 
summer counts were either incomplete or that there is 
an additional! nesting ground in the Far North. According 
to Robert P. Allen's present opinion, the chances are that 
all nesting by remaining pairs of this species-takes place 
in the Wood Buffalo Park area. We shall hope that this 
be so, for not only is that area under the administration 
of the Department of Northern Affairs and Natural Re 
sources, and therefore, insofar as the wildlife resources 
are concerned, that of the Canadian Wildlife Service, but 
it is extremely difficult for man to get into, as Allen and 
the representatives of the Canadian Wildlife Service and 
the Fish and Wildlife Service abundantly discovered last 
summer. There are grounds for reasonable optimism as 
to the future of the whooping cranes, and we shall all 
follow with intense interest the fortunes of the eight 
young of 1955 and the success of this threatened species 
on its nesting grounds in years to come. 


Audubon Wildlife Tours 


This season's Audubon Wildlife Tours in south Flor 
ida have been under way since late November and will, 
in general, run through April. Again this year they 
originate in Okeechobee, West Palm Beach, Fort Lauder 
dale, Miami, and Tavernier. Since inception, these tours 
have been participated in by 12,702 persons. 


Audubon Center of Southern California 

In spite of a disastrous fire that swept the 25-acre low 
land wildlife sanctuary portion of the Audubon Center 
of Southern California, April 13, the educational pro- 
gram of the Center has proceeded without interruption, 
ind will have served in 1955 some 15,000 school children 
ind scouts, coming by appointment in busloads with 


their teachers and leaders. 


With the completion of the Whittier-Narrows dam, 
it was required that all residential use below the “taking 
line’ of the Basin be discontinued. Your Society, there 
fore, acquired other acreage adjacent to the lowland 
sanctuary, but above the “taking line.” This necessitated 
residence and converting it to a trailside 
museum, arranging for rented quarters elsewhere for 
some members of the staff, constructing a new building 


moving a 
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to house Junior Audubon Club supplies, and the han 
dling, packaging, and shipment of inquiries and orders 
with relation to Junior Clubs from Pacific Coast sources; 
also the construction of new public rest room facilities, 
machinery shed, entrance road, parking and picnic areas, 
and trails; also the construction of some 4,000 feet of 
boundary fence, with more to come, the clearing up of 
the debris occasioned by the fire, and the installation of 
an irrigating system for effective fire protection. Much 
planting remains now to be done. That in the lowland 
sanctuary involves restoration of the native vegetation 
and a native wildflower garden. That around the new 
headquarters will involve a demonstration of flowers, 
shrubs, and trees especially attractive to birds. All this 
has involved your Society in far greater expenditure than 
the total sum received when the seven acres originally 
owned were sold to the federal government because they 
were below the “taking line” of the Basin. It is therefore 
hoped that our Southern California friends may soon 
organize a campaign to adequately finance the Audubon 
Center of Southern California, which, according to the 
testimony of county and city school administrators and 
others, is of invaluable service to the children of the 
county. 


Texas Sanctuaries 


Most of your Society's island sanctuaries on the Texas 
coast have, until recently, had temporary status, in that 
they were subject to short-term cancellation at the option 
of the State’s General Land Office. As the result of an act 
of the 1955 Texas Legislature, all nine of these islands or 
chains of islands are now on a 50-year lease basis, begin 
ning in September, 1955. The purpose of the act is stated 
to be to “propagate, protect and conserve birds and bird 
life’’ on the designated islands or chains of islands “and 
on the fiats and reefs and shallow waters in the vicinity of 
and adjacent to all of said islands so far as such water, 
flats and reefs may be necessary for the purposes of this 
act.” Credit for the passage of this very helpful legisla 
tion goes primarily to Representative Charles A. Sandah! 
and Senator Johnnie B. Rogers, both of Austin, and to 
Mrs. Magnolia N. Greene, Chairman of the Board of 
your Society's branch, the Travis Audubon Society and 


Past President of Texas Garden Clubs, Inc 


Audubon Camp of Wisconsin 


Ihe Audubon Camp of Wisconsin had a most success 
1955. Dedication 
exercises, attended by some 200 persons, were held at the 
Phirty five per cent of the 


ful initial season in the summer of 


camp near Sarona on July 9 
students were residents of Wisconsin, 13.7 per cent of 
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Minnesota and 9.7 per cent of fllinois. In all, 21 states 
were represented by the students, of whom 53 per cent 
were identified with schools, whether as principals, super 
visors, secondary or elementary teachers. Fifteen per cent 
were scout leaders by secondary occupation, 8 per cent 
leaders of church youth groups, and 5.6 per cent leaders 
with YMCAs and YWCAs. 


All agreed that the camp is in a beautiful scenic setting, 
the accommodations comfortable, the food excellent, the 
instruction helpful, and that a very good time was had 
by all. We shall ever be deeply grateful to Frances Eliza 
beth Andrews of Minneapolis for her great generosity in 
presenting to the Society the property on which the Wis 
consin Camp is situated, and to Mrs, F. L. Larkin of 
Milwaukee, and Mr. Whitney Eastman of Minneapolis, 
for their outstanding success in raising the funds which 
made possible the satisfactory alteration of the existing 
buildings, the construction of new ones, and the acquisi 
tion of the necessary equipment. 


Conservation Victories In 1955 


There is no end to the threats to our national parks 
and wildlife refuges, but the four recent victories by 
conservationists can reasonably be counted upon to im 
prove the administrative climate in Washington, These 
victories were the deleat of those advocating the inclusion 
of a dam at Echo Park (Dinosaur National Monument) 
in the Upper Colorado River Basin Storage Project; the 
defeat of the constitutional amendment to build the 
Panther Mountain dam within the Adirondack Forest 
Preserve, this by a popular vote of § to 1; the defeat of the 
Army project to take over some 10,700 acres of the Wich 
ita National Wildlife Refuge in Oklahoma, and the 
aforesaid defeat of the Air Force's project for photo-flash 
bombing range on the cranes’ wintering grounds in 
Texas. This type of threat has led to the introduction of 
H.R. 5306 by Metcalf of Montana and § 2101 by Humph 
rey of Minnesota, which would forbid the transfer or dis 
posal of any part of any national wildlife refuge without 
the prior approval of Congress; also of S$ 2501 by Scott 
and Ervin of North Carolina providing that in any case 
where hunting, trapping or fishing is permitted on lands 
owned or controlled by any department or agency of the 
federal government, such hunting, trapping or fishing 
must be done in conlormity with the game and fish laws 
of the state or territory in which the lands are located 
Chis Society favors the passage of these bills and believes 
their enactment important now. The Department of the 
Interior has, by its actions, lost the confidence of con 
servationists in its exercise of discretion with regard to 
disposal of all or portions of national wildlife refuges, 
and the lack of restraint and conformance on the part 
of the military on federal lands has been notorious 


Pressures on National Wildlife Refuges 


At the present time, official pressure is again coming 
from California to influence the Fish and Wildlife Se: 
vice to agree to open to hunting in part, in 1956, the 
great Sacramento National Wildlife Refuge at Willows, 
in the Sacramento Valley. This is not on'y the sole re 
maining substantial national wildlife refuge in Califor 
nia that is not already open in part to hunting, but it is 
the main wintering ground of the rare Ross's goose, which 
would undoubtedly meet with its share of the kill if 
hunting on the refuge were permitted 

There is also current pressure from the Bureau of 
Reclamation to proceed with further homesteading by 
encroachment on the Tule Lake National Wildlife 
Refuge in northern California, This pressure is being 
exerted to induce the Fish and Wildlife Service to agr« 
not only that homesteading should have priority ove: 
wildlife refuge use, but that the refuges’ use of available 
water should be granted the lowest in a series of priori 
ties. 

Decisions on these two matters are now in the lap of 
the Secretary of the Interior. These two threats to the 
National Wildlife Refuge system are mentioned as ex 
amples of the kinds of pressure, destructive to our refuge 
system, that are constant and numerous. Only through 
the pressure of majority public opinion favoring their 
retention, enlargement, and improvement, and through 
effective administrative leadership in Washington, may 
we expect to prevent their progressive destruction 


Our Shrinking Water Supply 


In view of the damage done in the Northeast last fall 
by Hurricane Diane, it may be difficult for some people 
to realize that there is an alarming decrease in available 
water supply per capita in the eastern United States 
The tact is that increasing human population and indus 
trial expansion are causing progressive lessening of total 
water supply. Another important factor is the increased 
use of irrigation in the eastern states, whether in the 
form of water or liquid fertilizer. This is currently rais 
ing questions as to the existing state water laws which, 
in the East, have always involved the principle of riparian 
rights, whereas in our western states the water laws are 
basically different and recognize a series of priorities in 
the use of water. It would apear that, from the conser 
vationists’ point of view, any tendency in eastern states 
to adopt water laws comparable to those in western states 
should be resisted. Practice in western states has dem 
onstrated that the use of water for preservation of wildlife 
habitat, as well as for maintenance of areas for publi 
educational and recreational use, has customarily been 
granted lowest priority. In many cases in the West, people 
upstream remove all the water in a river so that people 
down stream can no longer get any from that river, 
except at flood seasons. Under the riparian rights laws, 
people downstream cannot be thus deprived of their 
rights to share in the water 


Control! Bill for Water Pollution 


Unless the new water pollution control bill S 890, or 
another bill for similar purposes be enacted, there will 
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be no federal water pollution control legislation effective 
alter June 50, 1956. Congressman John A. Blatnik of 
Minnesota, chairman of the Sub-committee on Rivers 
and Harbors of the House Public Works Committee, has 
promised the opposition to § 890 another public hearing 
in January. The opposition involves industrial interests 
that presently pollute our waters, The facets of the bill's 
contents are too many to elaborate upon here. The fact 
remains that S 890 is about as moderate a bill as could 
be devised without Jeaving the federal government prac- 
tically helpless to do anything about inter-state water 
pollution. It would be helpful if Mr. Blatnik might 
receive volume evidence of the attitude of conserva- 
tionists in relation to the enactment of such a bill as 
§ 890. 


Protection for Birds of Prey 


It is encouraging to be able to report good progress in 
obtaining improved legal protection for the birds of prey. 

The Indiana Audubon Society sponsored a bill grant- 
ing protection to all hawks and owls in that state. It 
passed the Indiana Assembly early in 1955 without a 
single dissenting vote in either house. Provision is made 
for the control of individual hawks and owls doing dam- 
age by inclusion of a clause reading: “ . . . nothing herein 
contained shall be deemed to make it unlawful for the 
owner or occupant of the land to kill hawks or owls when 
in the act of destroying poultry, the property of said 
owner or occupant, on the land owned or occupied by 
said owner or occupant.” This careful phraseology 
strikes us as a great improvement over the wording in 
some other state laws permitting the destruction of in 
dividual birds doing damage, or specifically exempting 
the accipiters or bird hawks from protection. 


On August 20 a new law that protects all hawks and 
owls, except the horned owl, became effective in Maine. 
Ihe bill was sponsored by the Bangor Bird Conservation 
Club and was supported by the Augusta Nature Club, 
the Maine Audubon Society, and the Garden Club Fed- 
eration of Maine. This action was stimulated by two 
people who attended the delegates’ session at the Audu 
bon Camp of Connecticut. There is a provision in the 
act that permits the “owner or occupant of land to kill 
hawks or owls when in the act of destroying poultry.” 
Exception of the horned owl from protection is unfor 
tunate and it tends to perpetuate the outmoded idea that 
certain species of wildlife should be regarded as “harm- 
ful. 


Connecticut, the first state to adopt a model law pro 
tecting all hawks and owls, has decisively defeated an 
attempt to repeal this legislation. An interesting account 
of the campaign appears on page 190 of the July-August 
1955 issue of Audubon Magazine. The committee to 
which the proposed legislation was referred issued a 
public statement urging everyone not to attend the pub- 
lic hearing on the matter because the volume of public 
protest in advance of the hearing was so great that it 
had been decided to retain the present law without any 
modification. One legislator was heard to remark that 
his son was a member of an Audubon Junior Club, and 
that, if he voted for the bill, he would not be able to stay 
in the same house with the boy. 
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WALT DISNEY 
RECEIVES AUDUBON MEDAL 


During the 51st annual con- 
vention of the National Audu- 
bon Society, New York City, 
November 12-15, 1955, the 
Audubon Medal was awarded 
to Walt Disney for distin- 
guished service to conserva- 
tion. 


The presentation was made 
by Ludlow Griscom, Chairman 
of the Board of Directors, at 
the Annual Dinner. In making 
the presentation Mr. Griscom 
said: 


il es National Audubon So 
iety’s bronze medal, designed 
by Paul Manship, is awarded from 
time to time to a man of eminence, 
who has rendered distinguished set 
vice to the cause of conservation 
The chief 
here tonight is to honor you, Mr 
American and con 


reason we are gathered 
Disney, a great 
servationist 
“From the time that you arrived 
in Hollywood as a young man, in 
1923, you have, through your draw 
ings for reproduction on film, dem 
onstrated that you possessed at all 
times an inherent love of animals 


before the development ol 


Long 
your nature films, we became well 
acquainted with Mickey Mouse, 
Donald Duck, Dumbo and Bambi; 
films which by contrast dealt with 


fantasy rather than reality. You were 


quick to perceive that, as a result of 


man's basic curiosity about other 


animals, there was an immense un 
developed field for dramatic but ac 
curate films of wild animals in their 
native surroundings 

“You did not succumb to the al 
luring temptation to make villains 
or saints of the creatures portrayed 
in your films. You have maintained 
a sensitive regard for the wisdom of 
Nature's design and have attempted 
to hold a mirror to the out-of-doors 
rather than to interpret its function 
ing by man’s standards. 
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Left to right, John H. Baker, Walt Disney, Ludlow Griscom, and Olin 8S, Pettingill, 
Jr. at presentation ceremony. 


Accepting with enthusiasm the 
unanimous nomination of a special 
committee, the Directors of the Na 
tional Audubon Society take pleasure 
in awarding the Society's bronze 
medal to you for distinguished se1 
vice to conservation. As Chairman of 
the Board, it is my privilege to read 
the following citation 


WALT DISNEY 


who has played a major part in the 
world-wide increase in appreciation 
and understanding of nature as a 
consequence of his production and 
distribution of the True-Life Adven 
ture nature films. Aware of the uni 
versal love of nature, he has pro 
entertainment of 


vided thrilling 


educational quality, has demon 
strated that facts can be as fascinat 
ing as fiction, truth as beguiling as 
myth, has opened the eyes of young 
and old to the beauties of the out 
door world and aroused their desire 
to conserve priceless natural assets 


forever.” 


Remarks of Walt Di ney in fcceptiny 
the fudubon Medal at the Annual Din 
ner of the National Audubon Society on 
November 15, 1955, at the Hotel Roose 
velt in New York Cit 


“ ADIES and Gentlemen, Mem 
4 bers and Friends of the Na 
tional Audubon Society: 
“I have always had the highest 
admiration for the National Audu 


bon Society and for 
achievements of its leaders and mem 


the splendid 


bers during the past 50 years, 

“And so—to be received as a friend 
and a fellow in the cause you repre 
sent and the great work you are do 
ing is indeed a valued honor 

“In accepting your Audubon Med 
al for 
want to include all who have shared 


‘service to conservation,’ I 


in making the pictures upon which 
The nat 
held, 


the technical advisers, members of 


you base your citation 
uralist-photographers in the 


our stall, and personnel of wildlife 
and park services who have been so 
helpful in exploring the world of 
living nature for the motion picture 
and television screens 

“Many of these people have also 
been closely associated with your 
own widespread activities, especially 
the naturalists and the wildlife or 
ganizations 

“Our True-Life Adventures, a se 
ries of factual wild animal dramas 
in nature's own arenas, were con 
ceived primarily as theatrical entes 
know 


That they have been accounted of 


tainment, as many of you 
value also in the cause of conserva 
tion is most gratifying 

“When we started the wildlife 
Short Subject Features with SEAL 
ISLAND, BEAVER VALLEY, NA 
TURE’S HALF ACRE and other 
similar adventures with the camera, 
we were soon convinced that we had 


Continued on Page 45 
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THE WORLD OF A CHIPMUNK 


Continued from Page | 


to resume his vegetarian feeding. 
Not often does his periodical carn 
vorousness become such a habit that 
he presents a peril to birdlife. It is 
a hunger that comes to him only 
rarely, like his hunger for grasshop 
pers and crickets, and like the recur 
rent appetite which may sometimes 
send him creeping softly into a nest 
of the little deer-mice, to pounce on 
the litter and devour them as eagerly 
as though he were a weasel. Mostly 
Tamias goes peaceably, harmlessly, 
through the woods-world, stuffing his 
cheeks with acorns, squeaking and 
chittering and flirting his tail at the 
astonishments and excitements of the 
universe, preparing the seed-hoards 
which have earned him his Latin 
name of steward, 


The Burrow—Storehouse and Refuge 


Second only to feeding, as a major 
rite in his life, is the chipmunk’s 
making of his burrow. It must be at 
once his storehouse and his refuge 
from enemies, and he has not been 
long an adult before he sets about 
its construction. In a secluded place 

under a fallen log, perhaps, or in 
the shelter of a boulder—he begins 
to dig a hole. As he works, he throws 
the excavated earth behind him as a 
woodchuck does. Down sharply for 
a foot or so he tunnels, and then on 
a more gradual slope for a yard or 
two, and then, below the level to 
which the frost is likely to reach, 
the corridor is dug laterally. The 
chipmunk extends it yard after yard, 
making it only about two inches in 
diameter (an adequate accommoda- 
tion for his own lithe little body, 
but readily to be barricaded against 
weasels), and presently he begins to 
work at ramifications that will be 
storage rooms. These he hollows and 
scoops until they are big enough so 
that any one of them can hold sev 
eral quarts of seeds and nuts, and 
he may construct as many as three or 
four, In the root-smelling darkness, 
absorbed and furiously laboring little 
Tamias finishes the storage-rooms, 
the long lateral corridors, the cen 
tral sleeping-place, and then he tun 
nels gradually upward to make the 
exit into the Outer World again 


Tamias is Wise and Cunning 


Because this exit-hole has been 
dug from below, there is no accu 
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mulation of excavated earth thrown 
out around it—no telltale sign which 
might let an enemy know of the bur- 
row’s presence. And so, when the 
chipmunk has come up through this 
unobtrusive orifice into the Outer 
World again, the instinctive wisdom 
of his ancestral chipmunk-blood 
leads him to do an extraordinary 
and unconsciously very cunning 
thing, wise with that old earth-wis- 
dom that is anterior to the intellect. 
He scampers to the original entrance 
hole, where earth perforce was 
thrown out as he excavated, and 
with swift dexterousness piles the 
earth into the hole again and scat- 
ters the surplus. Every sign of the 
telltale digging is obliterated, and 
the hole stoppered tight shut. As a 
final act of concealment, Tamias cat 
ries leaves and bits of grasses to the 
site, and layers it over until every 
evidence of his work has been hid 
den. (His burrow now has only the 
inconspicuous entrance which was 
originally its exit, and over this the 
tangle of weeds and underbrush will 
quickly ZTOW a concealing screen.) 

Tamias does not know the why of 
what he has done—any more than 
an orb-weaving spider knows the 
why, or a dauber wasp when it para 
lyzes the spider for its young, or 


infant Tamias when he suckled in 


the spring—but the inherited behests 
of his blood have been fulfilled, and 
he has now an obscure peace of ac- 
complishment, and nature has been 
wise for him. 


A Chipmunk’s Preoccupations 


All the rest of the summer the 
chipmunk’s life follows now a not 
greatly varying pattern. Very early 
in the mornings, before dawn, he 
awakens in his sleeping-chamber and 
comes scampering to the door of the 
burrow and sets forth for his day's 
feeding. His universe is a smell of 
hickory nuts, a pungence of weed- 
seeds and of the dawn-damp earth 
to which his little muzzle is so close, 
an exultancy in the unrationalized 
awareness of his little chipmunk- 
aliveness. 

Nibbling, scurrying, searching, 
gnawing .. . this is his preoccupa 
tion. Occasionally there comes to his 
rounded furry ears the squalling 
scream of a hovering hawk, or there 
is detectable in his small quivering 
nostrils the rank odor of a fox or 
the thin musky odor of a gliding 
snake, and he darts then back to his 
burrow or to one of the shallower 
“auxiliary burrows” which he may 
have dug in concealed places nearby 
and among which he has established, 
by repetition, a quite regular route 
of travel. If it is to his main burrow 
that he has recourse for safety, he 
approaches it in a curious fashion. 
He rushes to it in high leaping 
bounds, almost such leaps, in minia- 
ture, as a white-tailed deer makes, 
and he is careful not to follow the 
same track that he followed the last 
time he came home. It is a chip- 
munk-tactic, natively instinctive, to 
ensure that with the passing of time 
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he will not beat a regular and visible 
trail to the hidden en- 
trance-hole. 


burrow’s 


Feeding and being watchful 
against enemies: these are the chip- 
munk’s central activities. For the 
rest, there is endless exploration to 
satisfy his curiosity, there is dozing 
near the burrow-entrance or atop an 
old stump when he is well fed with 
seeds and the dreamy contentment 
steals over him that steals over all 
wild things when they are well fed 
and unpursued, and not least there 
are sometimes playing and singing. 


The life-exultancy can well up in 
a small chipmunk even as in a cara- 
coling deer or a ceremoniously danc- 
ing caribou, and now and then little 
Tamias, stirred by that clamorous 
gladness, may frisk and frolic and 
tumble in an exuberance of play. 
Wearing the sharp “Chip!” of an 
other of his kind, he may answer, 
and from elsewhere in near woods o1 
fields others may likewise make their 
little chipmunk-utterance, and for 
many minutes together there may be 
a chorus of callings and answerings. 
Partly, in latter summer, it is per- 
haps what biologically is called a 
“pseudo-mating,” like the perform- 
ance of the spotted newts. But much 
of the while it is something else, 
something simpler. Animal life, even 
the least and littlest, like Tamias’, 
has in it the element of a simple 
primal exultation. 


“Be quiet. Hush, rest.” 


On a day in the autumn the chip 
munk feels a diminishing of his vi 
tality. The coursing life-force that 
has made him flirt his little tail and 
scrabble vigorousty in the earth and 
chitter with his fellows has suddenly 
dwindled, with the coming of frost 
into the air. For several weeks now 
he has been filling his cheek-pouches 
bringing back 
grains and seeds in loads of more 
a time, 
storing them assiduously in his un 
derground until there has 
come to be a hoard of more than 
half a bushel. Instinctive chipmunk- 
lore has served him again, in this 
gathering of his supplies, and he has 
brought into the burrow no berries 
or grains which may spoil from a long 
keeping. Now, with his granaries full 
and the sharpness of autumn in the 
air, he has felt the stealing over him 


ever more busily, 
than two tablespoonfuls at 


vaults 
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of a growing lethargy. There is not 
the impulse, now, to be up before the 
dawn; there is no wanting to rush 
and scamper and chirrup and be 
endlessly inquisitive. There is a 
wanting only of quiet, and a love (as 
in infant-days, six months ago in the 
spring) of the cool root-scented dark- 
ness of the under-earth. The blood 
says now: Be quiet. The drive of in 
stinct says now: Hush, rest. 


The Enormous Nothingness 


In the spring it will be time to 
mate. It will be time to wake, nib 
bling at and seeds stored 
prudently 
time to scamper with all the rush 
and vitality of abounding chipmunk 


hood. But now it is the time to hiber 


grains 


against that need, and 


nate. It is the time for bats and bears 
and little five-striped beasts with 
flattened furry tails to have their 
winter sleep 


The chipmunk lies in his central 
sleeping-chamber, curled into a ball, 
relaxed, motionless. Around him, as 
in babyhood, there is only the dark- 
ness, the smell of the grass-sweet 
earth, the enwombing silence. His 
breathing grows slow, slower. His 
heart-beat quiets. The winter has 
come now, and Tamias, the steward, 
the prudent husbandman, has done 
what he must do and known what he 
must know. It is very quiet here, 
dark and protecting. He sighs a lit 
tle, shallowly, and enters into an 
enormous nothingness 

~The End 


TREE-DWELLERS OF THE TROPICS 

Continwed from Page 15 
and blossoms. Probably they eat very 
little meat, except possibly insects. Cap 
tive animals liked grasshoppers and 
cooked meat but showed no interest in 
raw meat that was offered them, On 
Barro Colorado, squirrel monkeys do 
not appear to be nearly as numerous 
as the capuchin and howler monkeys 
Perhaps they preter to live in small trees 
at the edge of clearings and shun the 
deep forest. 

On Barro Colorado there is plenty of 
deep forest, hanging lianas, and shrubby 
tangles. From such a habitat as this, 
one hears each morning the roar-like 
barks of the howler monkeys giving bla 
tant welcome to the new day, From a 
distance the loud reverberating voice 
ol Mono negro, or “¢ araya,”’ as the na 
tives call the howler monkey, is ex 
tremely impressive, When one is stand 
ing below the tree in which a clan is 
resting, the deep growls, which in unison 
become a loud roar, are wild and terri 
Yet there is something about a 
howler's face, seen at close range, that 


fying 


is very appealing in spite of its large 
size. We seldom were able to approach 
the howlers very closely, Their numbers 
on the Island appear to have decreased 
since the days when Drs. Frank Chap 
man and C, R, Carpenter made their 
interesting studies on their behavior 
Perhaps the monkey yellow fever, which 
recently swept north from South Amer 
ica into Panama, Costa Rica, and Nica 
ragua, took its toll among the Barro 
Colorado howler clans as it did else 
where, It is hard to know. When death 
comes to a tropical forest dweller, there 
are many other animals ready to pick 
its bones 

Although we saw howlers often and 
heard them every day, the troops were 
not large, and the animals seldom came 
to the edge of a clearing 

When observed in the dense woods 
they were usually high in the largest 
trees. The monkeys did not move away 
when they realized that they were being 
watched, but jumped up and down, 
shaking the limbs and often breaking 
and dropping small branches toward the 
One day the large male lead 
ing the band climbed lower and lower 


observer 


down the tree toward a group of people 
watching from the trail, His black face 
was wrinkled in a scowl, his teeth were 
bared. All together his attitude was de 
fant and hostile. We were intruding on 
his privacy. After all this wonderful for 
est is his home! Who can blame him for 
resenting the stares of the curious? 
Howler monkeys travel through the 
trees slowly and cautiously, Unlike the 
capuchins I watched, they never made 
long jumps, but progressed carefully 
from the terminal branches of one tree 
to the terminal branches of the next 
When necessary the prehensile tail is 
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uscd as an anchor to keep the animal 
from falling from the branch on which 
it is sleeping or to catch a branch o1 
vine in case of a fall, Often the band is 
led by a large male in his prime. The 
young males and females follow. Moth 
ers carrying their babies come last. When 
the young are very small their mothers 
carry them on their breasts; as they 
grow older they learn to ride “pick-a 
back.” 

In the Barro Colorado forest there is 
ample food. The crop of almendro nuts 
in February was excellent. There were 
many figs and other fruits and plenty of 
young, sweet leafbucls. All of these are 
eaten by howler monkeys. This species 
is largely free of enemies on the Island 
Its large size and arboreal habits save 
it from ground-dwelling predators large 
enough to do it damage, although the 
young may be killed by ccelots, Here, 
howler monkeys, as elsewhere, are prob 
ably heavily infected with botflies. Prob 
ably man is the howler’s yreatest enemy 
but no man hunts on this island sanc 
tuary 

Why should an animal so greatly 
blessed with abundant food, congenial 
family life, few enemies, and pleasant 
surroundings find it necessary to send 
its agonizing roars into the quiet of 
the dawn or into the still calm before 
a tropical storm breaks in a torrent of 
rain over the espave tree in which it 
rests? But roar it does, perhaps simply 
because it must. Even though the num 
bers of howler monkeys have diminished 
there Bm no more characterist sound 
on the Island than the deep voice of 
Mono negro 

rhe capuchin monkeys are the come 
dians of the forest. They travel through 
the trees with gay abandon jumping 
carelessly from one tree to the next. To 
the onlooker they seem to be playing 
a game of tag or follow the leader, Often 
a band of about 15 follows a tree trail 
within a hundred yards of our forest 
side cottage. Sometimes they come much 
closer. Once I saw a fine male travel 
through the low shrubs at the forest 
edge, climb to the top of a small bush 
stand erect and scratch his sides and 
belly vigorously with both his hands 
Occasionally the more adventuresome of 
the band leave the protective cover of 
the woods to cross the clearing on the 
ground and eat the sweet fruits of the 
star-apple. This tree is isolated from the 
forest and grows within 30 feet of two 
cottages and directly over the path to 
the laboratory 

When the deep-throated, goblet-like 
blossoms of the balsa tree bloomed, the 
capuchin monkeys made early morning 
and late evening trips to the trees 
Climbing out on the limbs, they squatted 
beside the blossoms. Then taking the 
flower in both hands they lifted it to 
their mouths. Sometimes they leaned 
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over and buried their faces in the pale 
yellow blossom. Perhaps they were drink 
ing water that had accumulated in this 


cup, or eating pollen, or insects that 


were caught there. The capuchins are 
more carnivorous than the other Island 
monkeys. They like insects, bird's eggs 
ind young, small arboreal rodents, and 
possibly bats. The bulk of their food 
is vegetable including figs, star-apples, 
manzabis, tree leaves, and nuts 

Late one afternoon, a troop ol capu 
chins climbed through the trees beside 
the inlet where a number of visitors 
were gathering beside the launch in 
preparation for leaving the Island. The 
monkeys had no fear of the noisy hu 


“mans below. One beautiful male climbed 


down the branches overhanging the 
water within 50 feet of the group ol 
people on the dock. He stared curiously 
As he advanced down the branches he 
broke off all dead twigs within reach 
and threw them into the water. He made 
no attempt to throw the twigs at the 
observers. It seemed to me that he 
dropped the twigs simply to hear them 
splash in the lake below, or he may have 
been showing off. The large iguanas 
that habitually rested in these trees 
jumped with great splashes into the 
water when the monkey got within 
reach of them 

Ihe native boys on Barro Colorado 
call the white-faced capuchin monkeys 
Mono cara blanca. On the mainland 
the species is rare because the natives 
hunt them for food or sell them as pets 
On Barro Colorado, capuchins are nu 
merous, Unlike the howlers, which travel 
comparatively short distances, the capu 
chins seem to move widely over the 
Island. They have set routes over which 
bands of 15 to 25 scattered out for a 
hundred yards or more, run easily over 
branches or climb swinging lianas. Al 
most every day the monkeys followed 
the tree trail near our cabin to eat in 
the almendro tree. Then for five days 
we did not see them. Apparently the 
desire for different food or something 
else unknown to us led them to follow 
snother of their arboreal highways. We 
missed the “show” they put on daily 
We were glad when we again heard the 
familiar chattering and noise of break 
ing branches. Our capuchins were again 
following the tree trail that terminated 
at the almendro tree 

A visitor from the North familiar with 
the unhappy faces of zoo monkeys is 
quite unprepared for the beauty and 
charm of these wild primates in the jun 
gle. Here the destructive and selfish in 
terests of man do not threaten their 
safety, and they move with confidence 
and freedom over the serpentine lianas 
or through the spreading broadleafed 
trees that make up the forest arterials 
of their tree trails 


—The End 


FACTS ABOUT SOME AMERICAN 
MONKEYS 


Compared with their Old World 
relatives, the monkeys of the tropi- 
cal forests of Central and South 
America are fairly small. They 
have more teeth than the Old 
World monkeys, are lightly built, 
and most of them have a prehen 
sile, or grasping tail. 

Ihe night monkey, owl monkey, 
or douroucouli (Aotus spp.) is the 
only tropical American monkey 
that is active at night. It is small, 
only a little larger than a gray 
squirrel; the tail is as long, or 
longer than its body. It feeds 
mainly on fruit, tender leaves, and 
the stems of plants, and on insects. 


The squirrel monkey, or squit 
rel marmoset, Saimiri, is 10 to 15 
inches long, with a tail about 14 
to 18 inches long. There are half 
a dozen species of squirrel mon 
keys that inhabit the tropics from 
Costa Rica southward to Brazil 
and Bolivia. They are active in the 
daytime and prefer scrubby timber 
and underbrush to the dense for 
est. They eat insects, spiders, 
fruits, and small birds. 

The howler monkey (Alouatta), 
of which there are at least six or 
eight species from Mexico south 
ward, is the largest of all Ameri 
can monkeys, It is 22 to 36 inches 
long, with a prehensile tail 23 to 
26 inches long. Adult males often 
have heavy beards that hide the 
large lower jaw and throat which 
encloses the hyoid bone. This 
bone is a greatly enlarged sound 
ing box that enables them to make 
their remarkably loud cries 

There are possibly a dozen spe 
cies of capuchin (Cebus) monkeys 
in tropical America. These are the 
monkeys that accompanied the 
sidewalk organ grinders of the last 
century, and early in this one, in 
cities of the United States. The 
best known and most attractive of 
these is the white-throated capu 
chin, Cebus capucinus. 

Spider monkeys (Ateles) are 16 
to 24 inches long, with a tail 21 
to 30 inches in length. The very 
long tail is prehensile, and is used 
by these monkeys as an extra arm 
or an extra leg might be. Their 
arms, legs, hands, feet, and bodies 
are very slender, and they are 
strictly tree dwellers, rarely de 
scending to the ground, as some 
monkeys do. They are second only 
to the Old World gibbons in their 
agility in trees.—The Editor 
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By Joseph Bernstein 


\ FEW years ago, the superintend 
4 ent of a large apartment 
New York City, 


was startled by a furious clanging 


house in the Bronx 


on the water pipes by the irate ten 


ants. A quick investigation showed 


that each apartment was without 
water. But the cause of this became 
apparent only when the street was 
ripped up and the supply pipe was 
When the hydrant was 


a large, 


uncovered 
turned on, out shot silvery 

Less than a week later still another 
Bronx had trouble 


\ plumber 


building in the 
with its water supply 
who hastened to the scene eventually 
found the source of the trouble in 
a 39-inch eel clogging one of the 
pipes 

It was inevitable for these events 
to come to the attention of a tall, 
stooping, % hite-haired octogenarian 
at the American Museum of Natural 
History, Dr. Eugene Willis Gudger 
When this retired Associate Curator 
of Fishes, the world’s foremost au 
thority on the strange things that 
fishes do, or that happen to them, 
heard of the eels in the water pipes, 
his blue eyes grew excited and his 
handsome white mustache bristled 
For years he had been tracking down 
examples ol fishes caught in water 
pipes, not only in the Bronx, but 
also in Texas, Missouri, Nova Scotia, 
China, and New Zealand 

It was only a matter olf time belore 
he arrived at the solution to the 
mystery of the trapped eels rhe 
luckless creatures 


odyssey ol these 


began with their up the 
Hudson River and eventually find 


ing their way into the Croton Res 


coming 


ervoir. When the screens at the en 
trance to the aqueduct leading into 
the reservoir supplying the Bronx 
were raised for cleaning, these fish 
They kept 


progressively nat 


managed to slip through 
traveling down 
rower channels until they squeezed 
into the pipes, unable to move 
farthe 

Dr. Gudger is a veritable dynamo 
in tracking down obscure informa 
tion about the bizarre and exotic 
vyoings-on in the mysterious world 
of fishes, often going back to time 
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Photograph of Dr. Gudger, courtesy American Museum of Natural History. 


immemorial. At last, he has been 
compelled by the infirmity of age, 
and failing eyesight and hearing, 
confine his detective activities to 
library research and a vast, far-flung 
correspondence extending to prac 
tically every part of the globe. This 
spry, pink-cheeked naturalist, who 
is approaching his nineties, is widely 
known as the most formidable re 
pository in the world of data regard 
ing fish-lore and its oddities 

A list of only a few of the enor 
mous number of unsolved fish top 
ics which Dr 


gated with an almost awe-inspiring 


Gudger has investi 


exhaustiveness includes the deve lop 


ment of a certain catfish's eggs in the 


mouths of the males; rains of fishes 
i fish that has the purgative proper 
ties Ol castor oil, which is exten 
sively used for this purpose by na 
tives of the South Sea Islands; fishes 
in the Amazon River that have the 
highly disagreeable habit of seeking 
out and making their way into the 
excretory passages of humans; shark 
ittacks on men; fishes that swallow 
people whole; unusual objects found 


around the bodies of 


fishes, such as metal rings, 


inside and 
rubber 
attacks on 


bands, et swordfish 


ocean-going vessels; boats being 


slowed down by fishes tenaciously 
attaching themselves to the bottoms; 
the murderous mouth-machinery of 
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the barracuda and the terrible pre 
cision with which it operates; the 
strange methods used by various 
animals to capture fishes; and pain- 
ful childbirth among hammerhead 
sharks. 

As if these accomplishments were 
not enough for one man, Dr. Gudger 
has also found the time to become 
the world’s leading expert on the 
whale shark (Rhineodon) the largest 
fish in existence; also, to achieve fame 
as a bibliographer of the literature 
on fishes from antiquity to modern 
times. 

Characteristically, the 
that first brought Dr. Gudger to the 
attention of the scientific world had 
ail the excitement and drama so dear 
to his heart. Shortly after the turn 
of the century, while at The Johns 
Hopkins University working on his 
Ph. D., he was studying the develop 
ment of the eggs of the pipefish. The 
female pipefish has the rather un 
orthodox and unmaternal habit of 
rearing its young in the bodies of 
the males. Naturalists going back to 
Aristotle had been intrigued by this 
spectacular reversal of roles, but 
none up to Dr. Gudger's time had 
ever actually witnessed the female 
in the process of transferring her 
eggs. 

One summer night when Dr. Gud 
ger was working in the Bureau of 
Fisheries Laboratory at Beaufort, 
North Carolina, he happened to 
glance at an aquarium jar in which 
he had placed a male and a female 
pipefish. What he saw is now ichthy 
ological history; the two fishes were 
going through an elaborately weay 
ing mating dance, at the end olf 
which they intertwined. At that mo 
ment the female transferred her eggs 
into the pouch of the male. 

It is natural that the fish which 
has captured his imagination more 
than any other creature, and to 
which he has devoted almost 40 years 
of intensive study, should be one of 
the most fabulous of them all—that 
biggest of all fishes, the mammoth 
whale shark, Rhineodon typus. 

Although he first saw the skin of 
a specimen in July 1912 in Miami, 
Florida, it was not until August 1955 
that he finally saw a whale shark in 
the flesh. Up to that day, although 
he had hunted for it widely, and 
had several narrow misses, the whale 
shark had eluded him. The big 
whale shark belies its fearsome bulk 
and awe-inspiring appearance. Ac 
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tually, it is as gentle and playful as 
a lamb. It has never been known 
to attack man, and, as a matter of 
fact, makes no attempt at self-de- 
fense, even when it is attacked. 

‘When one sees or hears the word 
‘shark’,” stated Dr. Gudger, “one in- 
stinctively thinks of a cold-blooded 
marauder of the seas, with a mouth 
filled with many rows of sharp, tri- 
angular teeth, with a voracious and 
almost insatiable appetite. Yet, this 
giant of sharks, whose length has 
been estimated by observers to reach 
the vast figure of 70 feet, has a man- 
ner of life even more peaceful than 
that of the common dogfish.” 


While other big sharks have large 
teeth with which they chop up thei 
prey, the whale shark's are mainly 
ornamental—about one-eight of an 
inch in size, with which it cannot 
even bite, much less attack. It swims 
at the surface with open mouth, swal 
lowing hogsheads of water contain 
ing such tidbits as small crabs, mol 
lusks, jellyfishes, small bony fishes, 
ind plankton, which are sieved out 
from the “soup” by curious gill-arch 
structures. The whale shark seems to 
like boats, and like an amiable cat, 
enjoys rubbing its back against them 
This friendly, if terrilying 


habit, of using a boat as a back 


rather 


scratcher, has occasionally been dis- 
astrous to them. There are 12 a 
counts, meticulously 
commented on by Dr. Gudger, of 


such sharks being rammed by steam 


collated and 


ers, and some have even been impaled 


on the bows. 


The specimen that Dr. Gudger 


THE WHALE SHARK 
shark 


lives in the warmer parts of the 
Aclantic Pacific 
Oceans. It is not one of the so 
called 


generally inoffensive to mankind 


I he whale (Rhineodon) 


Indian, and 


“man-eating” sharks and is 
It grows to 50 feet or more long 
and large ones may weigh several 
tons. The whale shark is known 
by different names in various parts 
Tiburon ballenas” 
(Gulf 


of Panama): and “Chacon” (Phil 


of the world 
(California “Tintoreva” 
ippines For further details about 
whale sharks and other sharks, we 
suggest an excellent § reference 
“Field Book of Giant Fishes,” by 
J. R. Norman, and F. ¢ 
published by G. P. Putman’s Sons 


New York The Editor 


Fraser 


finally saw had wandered into the 
New York waters from its tropical 
habitat, having traveled northward 
almost 3,000 miles from the equator 
and about 1,200 miles from the 
Tropic of Cancer. It was 314% feet 
long, the mouth was four feet wide, 
and the tail fin had a spread of nine 
feet. The left lobe of the liver was 
nine feet long and as large around 
as a man’s body.* 

Not only has Dr. Gudger itemized 
practically every recorded instance 
of the whale shark's being sighted, 
but he has also charted its vast mi- 
gratory routes, described its unique 
feeding habits, and reported on the 
intricacies of its anatomy. While dis 
satished with the limited information 
available on this shark’s reproduc 
tive behavior and physiology, this 
fish is so rare that Dr. Gudger 
mournfully concedes that in the re- 
maining years left for him he will 
be able to do little about filling the 
gap. 

Dr. Gudger was born in August 
1866 in Waynesville, North Caro- 
lina, and had a backwoods upbring 
ing under primitive conditions. The 
people in his tiny community lived 
mainly by barter, and he wore home- 
spun clothes made by his mother. 
He received his training in fish bibli- 
ography under the late Dr. Bashford 
Dean, an eminent authority on fos- 
sil fishes and on the arms and armor 
of mankind. 


If there is one field where man 
from earliest antiquity has expressed 
an insatiable curiosity, it is that of 
fishes. The most ancient records of 
several civilizations contain observa- 
tions, reflections, and discussions on 
these interesting and valuable crea- 
tures. To collate a bibliography of 
fishes requires a man with great en- 
ergy, an encyclopedic knowledge of 
the literature on fishes, infinite pa- 
tience, and a zest for laborious, 
painstaking toil in tracking down 
obscure references in ancient docu- 
ments that may be scattered in li- 
braries in distant places of the world. 
Such a man was seemingly made to 
order for this task in Dr. Gudger, a 
bibliographer whose indefatigable 
zeal for this arduous work has been 
unmatched. 

I'wo previous volumes of the “Bib- 
liography of Fishes’ had been pub- 

York's Back Door 
Natural Histor Magazine 
Iso “A Whale Shark én 


Natural Histor Vaga 
pp. 128-132 The Editor 
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lished in 1916 and 1917 under the 
editorship of another scholar. The 
final volume, which appeared in 1923, 
edited by Dr. Gudger, had a subject 
index alone of 1,305 pages, in which 
the world literature on fishes was 
minutely analyzed. This volume has 
been hailed as a landmark in the lit- 
erature of the science of fishes, a posi- 
tion that it has steadily maintained 
through the years since its first pub- 
lication. 

In Dr. Gudger’s vast experience, 
sharks are grossly overrated as foes 
of man. Not long ago he pointed 
out that the number of authenticated 
attacks on humans in loca! waters 


has been remarkably few. The only 
time he ever ran into difficulty with 
a shark was when he tried to stick 
a knife into the neck of a tiger shark 
that had been harpooned and hauled 
up alongside the boat. The blow 
twisted the blade, and it cut his 
hand. “I never tried that fool trick 
again,” said Dr. Gudger. 

His most dangerous encounter 
with a fish resulted from a fisher- 
man who picked up a sting ray and 
tossed it into Dr. Gudger's boat. The 
sting missed him by inches and em- 
bedded in the wood of the boat. 

Dr. Gudger tempers a healthy sci- 
entific skepticism with a _ tolerant 


wait-and-see attitude toward even 
the most outlandish fish tale that 
might be brought to his attention. 

“I've personally come across too 
many things that at first seemed to 
be incredible. We should try to get 
all the facts and investigate thor- 
oughly. A seemingly fantastic story 
by an amateur may turn out to be 
absolutely true.” 

Dr. Gudger retired from active 
duty at the American Museum of 
Natural History, New York City, in 
June 1953. He is now Honorary 
Curator Emeritus of the Museum's 
Department of Fishes to which he 
devoted 34 years of his life.~The End 
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“SPORT? IN TEXAS 

We believe that the column 
titled “He Hunts Texas Eagles 
in Plane,” our “Nature in the 
News” item for this issue, and 
from the Dallas 
Morning News of June 28, 
1955, is sufficient evidence that 
a tremendous number of gold 
en eagles are still being hunted 
and killed in Texas. Roger 
ory Peterson refers to this in 
his Bird’s-Eye View column, 
page 6 of this Many 
remember the 
touching article, “Alta, My 
Friend, the Eagle,” by V. W. 
Turbiville, in the March-April 
1954 issue, Audubon Magazine. 


reprinted 


issue 


readers will 


In that issue, we quoted from 
an article about eagle-kiliing, 
published in Cavalier Maga 
March 1954 
some of the facts about the 
food habits of golden eagles. 
We hope our readers will again 
refer to our March-April 1954 
issue for a review of eagle-kill- 
ing in Texas and a possible re 
reading of Mr. Turbiville’s 
story. We repeat that 
hunted by armed men 


zine, issue, and 


tragic 
eagles, 
in planes, haven't the remotest 
chance of survival. 

In 1941 the 47th legislature 
of the State of Texas enacted a 
law which removed the golden 
eagle (also known as the Mex- 
ican brown eagle) from the list 
of protected birds of the state. 

-The Editor 
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He Hunts Texas Eagles in Plane 


Reprinted from the Dallas Morning News, 
June 28, 1955 


By Frank X. Tolbert 

EWIS P. McCASLAND, 45, flies 

“ around the Trans-Pecos mountain 
ranges of Texas in a small aircraft and 
kills predatory birds and animals with 
a tripod-mounted shotgun on the right 
side of the cockpit 

With his pistol-grip shotguns he has 
killed more than 8,000 golden eagles, 
often while flying dangerously close to 
the near 9,000-foot high mountain tops 

Later, he comes along by foot, by 
horse or Jeep-back and retrieves the slain 
eagles. He does a nice business in Eagle 
feathers with Indians in New Mexico 
and Oklahoma. Tribesmen come by Me 
Casland’s headquarters at Kent, Texas, 
regularly to pick up a load of feathers 
for use in their ceremonial costumes. 

McCasland has also shot from the air 
thousands of coyotes and other preda 
tory earth creatures 

A group of conservationists, fearful 
that the golden eagle will join the dodo 
bird in oblivion, are trying to get the 
legislature to stop McCasland and others 
in his line of work 


rhey're not trying to stop McCasland 
from killing coyotes. No one seems to 
worry about Senor Coyote becoming ex 
tinct. Yet the eagle hunter said, when 
encountered by the Dallas News-Jeep 
expedition around the borders of ‘Texas, 
that it is the coyotes that he actually 
thinks he 
tracts with the great ranches of the 
Diablo and Davis Moun 


is thinning out in his con 


Guadalupe, 
tains 

“T used to kill a thousand coyotes a 
year. Now I average only about 400,’ 
said McCasland. 
as numerous as ever. I've killed 551 so 


“The eagles seem just 


far this season, which is about normal 


Once this spring, I shot 52 in one can 
yon where there were some very young 
lambs. The eagles go where the lambs 
are, One eagle will kill and devour two 
lambs a day when the lambs are under 
two months old, They claw and poison 
to death a lot of larger lambs. Eagles 
ire death, too, on young deer, antelope 
and other young game.” 

Needless to say, the ranchers who con 
tract McCasland to protect their lambs, 
are very much in favor of his war against 
the eagles 

Noel Kincaid, young foreman of the 
J. C. Hunter Ranch in the Guadalupes, 
which has the highest ground in the 
state and is particularly pestered by 
eagles, first told us of McCasland, 

“He's doing a wonderful job for us 
You should see hira kill eagles against 
the face of El Capitan on our place.” 

EF} Capitan is 8,200 feet high and has a 
sheer, buff-colored cliff “face” thousands 
(Incidentally, El Capitan, 
which can be seen for miles and miles, 
a very dramatic place for a 
sculptured face of Sam Houston, Davy 
Crockett or some other Texas hero.) 


of feet long 


would be 


El Capitan, neighbor of Texas’ tallest 
peak, Guadalupe, is in Guadalupe Pass 
And here, said McCasland, is where his 
Piper Cub finds the worst of the down 
drafts that plague him almost every 
place that he can find eagles in these 
mountains 

McCasland is a big, burly, bespectacled 
fellow who was a police instructor the 
eight years he worked for the Depart 
ment of Public Safety. He has hundreds 
of national pistol awards, He has hunted 
eagles for the last 14 years. His “Sunday 
shot” at an eagle is 55 to 50 feet 

“I have killed them right near the 
prop, though,” said the eagle hunter of 


the Trans-Pecos 
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ADVENTURES FOR BIRD-WATCHERS 
IN NOVA SCOTIA— ¢ continued from Page | 
thrushes, but also ruby-crowned and 
golden-crowned = kinglets, brown 
capped and black-capped chickadees, 
slate-colored juncos, white-throated 
sparrows, olive-sided and the yellow 
bellied flycatchers, blue-headed vi 
reos, rusty blackbirds, gray jays, pine 
grosbeaks, and a variety of warblers 
parula, Nashville, myrtle, magno 
lia, black-throated green, chestnut 
sided, yellow palm, oven-bird, north 
ern yellow-throat, and redstart. The 
parula warbler finds on the trees of 
this region an abundance of “old 
man's-beard moss” (Usnea) in which 
to make its nest. 
warbler prefers the frequent black 
spruce bogs and nests commonly in 


The yellow palm 


them 

Pine grosbeaks are most conspicu 
ous in July, when the fruits of the 
abundant shad bush, serviceberry, or 
“Indian pear,” (Amelanchier) are 
ripening. They feed avidly on the 
seeds in these fruits without waiting 
for them to be fully mature, When 
thus engaged, they will often permit 
a very close approach, 

Sometimes white-winged crecssbills 
nest in Nova Scotia forests, but this 


species is so irregular in its move 
ments and breeding that its nesting 
in a given region in any particular 


summer cannot be foretold. This 
comment also applies to red-breasted 
nuthatches.* 

Anyone in Nova Scotia who wishes 
to see ravens need only be alert to 
recognize their croaks and scrutinize 
with some care the scattered “crows” 
that he sees. Both ravens and crows 
are of general occurrence in this 
province at all seasons. Though ra 
vens are not as common as crows, 
they are far from rare, and it is 
reasonable for an active observer to 
expect to see some daily. Since they 
are scavengers, they show a tendency 
to be most numerous about places 
where they can obtain dead fish or 
garbage. In Nova Scotia their nests 
are usually placed in tall evergreen 
trees 

Various owls, including the great 
horned, barred, long-eared, saw-whet, 
and Richardson's, live in Nova Sco 
tia woodlands, One may hear their 
hoots and cries frequently, but to 
catch sight of them in dense stands 
of evergreen trees is more difficult 

* Por aa early and interesting discussion of 
these birds in winter in Nova Scotia, see Dr 
Lewis's note, “A Problem in Food Supply and Dis 


tribution,” published in Bird-Lore, arch April 
1914 issue, p. 113.—The Editor 


The forests of Nova Scotia are in- 
habited not only by ruffed grouse but 
also by the spruce grouse or so-called 
“fool hen.” Because its unsuspicious 
nature allows it to be easily killed, 
or because of its natural habitat pref 
erence, the spruce grouse is seldom 
found in built-up areas. In the in 
terior of the province and in other 
wooded tracts that are relatively un 
disturbed, it is fairly common. The 
vicinity of New Ross, on Route 12, 
which is a trans-province road run- 
ning north from Route 3 at Chester 
Basin, and the “Old Guysborough 
Road,” 
from Route 2 just beyond Waverley, 
a suburb of Halifax, are places where 
spruce grouse are often seen. 

Phe Acadian sharp-tailed sparrow 


which branches eastward 


is confined to marshes, but in them, 
on both sides of the province, it is 
common. Here its soft, gushing but 
unmusical song may often be heard 
during calm periods in the nesting 
It is a late migrant, arriving 
at its nesting grounds some time dur 


season 


ing the first two weeks in June. 

On approaching Halifax by way 
of Route 3, the traveler enters the 
breeding range of the Wilson's war- 
bler. This species nests in scrub-cov- 
ered areas on the large peninsula 
between St. Margaret Bay and Hali- 
fax Harbor and also in similar areas 
along the coast east of Halifax. 
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cer for Ontario and Quebec. In 
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Wildlife Service, now called the 
Canadian Wildlife Service. In 
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rural area of Shelburne 
Nova Scotia 

Besides his distinguished career 
with the Canadian Government, 
Dr. Lewis has been the editor of 
The Canadian Field-Naturalist; 
President of the Ottawa Field Nat 


uralists’ Club; President of the In 


im a 
County 
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Fish, and Conservation Commis 
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tihe and conservation societies 


Slightly different is the Nova Sco- 
tia breeding range of the black-poll 
warbler, which nests along the coast 
east of Halifax, but in the part ol 
the province west of that city is 
known to nest only on Seal Island, 
Mud Islands, and the wooded west- 
ern part of Cape Forchu, all in Yar- 
mouth County. 

In Halifax any visitor interested 
in birds should consult the Nova 
Scotia Museum of Science. Informa- 
tion about the birds of the province 
will also be provided gladly by the 
Nova Scotia Bird Society. The Secre- 
tary of this organization is Willet 
J. Mills, of 100 Spring Garden Road, 
Halifax. The President is Robie W. 
lults, who resides in Wolfville, on 
Route |. 

Belore Nova Scotia was settled by 
Europeans, eider ducks must have 
nested in great numbers on the many 
small islands that border the coast 
of the peninsula. Today their breed- 
ing range in the province is much 
restricted and the nesting population 
is comparatively small. On the 
islands along the outer coast east 
of Halifax, such as those in the 
vicinity of Harrigan Cove, some 90 
miles from the city by Route 7, nest- 
ing eiders may still be sought with 
confidence in early June. Leach’s 
petrels nest on some of the same 
islands. Lincoln’s sparrows nest in 
this area and probably in other parts 
of eastern Nova Scotia. 

In the vicinity of Antigonish—on 
Route 4, the highway to Cape Bre- 
ton Island—two fine nesting colonies 
of European cormorants occupy 
ledges on mainland cliffs that face 
a broad arm of the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence. The colony on the west side 
of the mouth of Antigonish Harbor 
is easily reached by the road that 
connects Antigonish with Cape 
George; that on the east side of the 
harbor mouth is more difficult to 
reach. A third Nova Scotia colony 
of this species is on the Bird Islands 
in the Atlantic off St. Ann Bay, on 
the northeast coast of Cape Breton 
Island. 

There are nesting colonies of dou- 
ble-crested cormorants in many 
places in the province, including 
islands off the mouth of LaHave 
River, Lunenburg County; Squaw 
Rock, at Cape Split, Kings County; 
Five Islands, in the western part of 
Colchester County; Littl White 
Islands, off Marie Joseph, Guys- 
borough County; Red Island, in Bras 
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d'Or Lake, off Johnstown, Richmond 
County; and Cormorant Rock, off 
Louisburg, Cape Breton County. At 
Abercrombie, in Pictou County, on 
the north coast of the province, they 
are reported to be nesting on creo 
soted piles, the remains of an old 
pier. 

The eastern part of Nova Scotia 
is the large island of Cape Breton, 
with the highest elevations in the 
province, culminating in Cape Bre 
National Park at 


more than 1,700 feet above sea level. 


ton Highlands 


A recently completed causeway across 
the Strait of Canso joins Cape Bre 
ton Island to the mainland and pro 
vides access to the island's wealth of 
Where the 


island’s mountains meet the sea, as 


magnificent scenery 


near Cheticamp on the west and St 
Ann Bay on the east, one may see 
bald eagles 

I nds St. Ann 
mblage ol nN 


contain an ass¢ sting sea 


birds unique in Nova Scotia. Besides 
European cormorants, here are 


breeding black guillemots, razor 
billed auks, {fins 


and he 


tic terns . re 


Leach’'s petrels, 
mmon and ar 
when the 
gulls permit it. The best approach 


to these islands is from Breton Cove 


on the Cabot ‘Trail 


\ | i t h hawks oO pere 
grines, nest in an inaccessible place 
on Diamond Island in the Five 
Islands group, off north shore 
ol Minas B LS : c know, 
this is t! ing place of this 
species in Va ocolla 


In marshy is in the vicinity of 


Amb at ¢ . L a just ove! the 
borde1 ( Ne Brunswick, one 
can hear yellow rails regularly in the 
breeding season, and they are be 
lieved to nest here 
Nova ' Ineckers that are 
of great il ) Visitors are the 
pileat ™ { three-toed, and 
the ye psuckel Pile 
ed woodpeck 
ributed but are 
not commo! ire most likely 
interior of the 


ridge north 
lle, that is 
th Mountain.’ 


commons nm some 
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forested localities, particularly in the 
central, northern, and eastern re 
gions. 

The black-throated blue and 
Blackburnian warblers prefer to nest 
in the mixed forests of large trees, 
chiefly in the interior and northern 
parts of the province. The Cape May 
and Canada warblers, and the north 
ern water-thrush are widely distribu 
ted but uncommon; the bay-breasted 
and mourning warblers are widely 
distributed but rare. The Tennessee 
warbler is sometimes fairly common, 
but its population appears to fluc 
tuate 

The cliff swallow, though not as 
abundant as formerly, still maintains 
nesting colonies cn barns and houses 
in many parts of rural Nova Scotia 

One of the very att 
sters of the Nova Scotia woods is 


ictive song 
the winter wren. This cheerful and 
lively sprite is generally distributed 
through woodlands as a_ bre ling 
bird, but appears to prefer ravines, 
rock outcrops, and broken country 


generally. It seems more common in 


the central and northern regions ol 
the province 

\ few Bicknell’s thrushes breed at 
and have been reported 
s of Seal 


Island and the wooded western part 


sea level, 


only from the foggy outpo 


(False (¢ ipe) of Cape Forchu, in Yat 
mouth County. The continuance ol 
the ¢ 1p Forchu colony is uncertain 
It is quite pe ssible that other nest 
ing groups of this species may be 
found on cool, foggy, wooded islands 
and headlands of the Atlantic shore 

This summary of the Nova Scotia 
birds of special interest to visitors 
would not be complet without ref 
erence to the only species of bird 
whose breeding ground is confined 


to this province Few people 


whether Nova Scotians or others 
have seen it on its breeding ground 
for it is restricted not merely to this 


province, but to one lonely, sandy 


wind-swept island. The bird is the 
Ips ich 

grout I 4 ble | na mh tiv opt 1 
Atlanti ibout 100 miles southeast 


parro. ind its breeding 


lightkeepers radio 


regular resi 


0) I he 
opel rs, and other 
dents of Sable Island are employees 
of the Department of ‘Transport, 
with which any arrangements for a 
visit to the island must be made 
Along the outer coast of the Nova 
Scotia mainland, the Ipswich spar 
row migrates in spring and fall 
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PART lil 
By Frank F. Gander 


Borsa pairing of the titmice and in 

spection of possible nesting sites in 
September was interesting to me for | 
had not known that a young bird might 
acquire a mate ind territory in its first 
fali. Then I noticed that the California 
thrashers and brown towhees were asso 
ciating in pairs and starting to squabble 
This 
reminded me that a thousand miles 
in the tip of Baja Cali 


summer 


over boundaries of their territories 


south ol here 
where there are late 


I had found the 


ind Bell's sparrow in that 


fornia 
rains subspecies of the 
brown towhes 


y young just out of the 


“4 


area feedin 


nest in November. Mourning doves fre 
here in September, and 
still feeding young 


first of November 


quently nest 
least goldfinches ire 
on the wing until the 
or later 

If our “unusual” California weather 
right 
August or 


follow just the 


were to pattern 


with heavy rains in early 


September, followed by a warm spell of 


considerable duration, there might be 
several species nesting. At any rate, I am 
thankful for the increase in bird songs 
in early autumn when California thrash 


ers, Bewick’s wrens, Bell's sparrows, and 


others present quite a chorus. By the 
time this has subsided, the winter birds 
are beginnin to arrive and whit 
crowns sine regularly all through the 
winter 

Of course, as spring draws near, there 
is a great increase in bird song, both 
among the resident species and the win 
ter ones. One spring morning, I heard 
even the lovely song of the hermit 


sighted the singer in the 


top of a tire-killed sumac 


thrush, and 
in the adja 
golden 


cent chaparral. White-crowned 


How to Attract Birds 


please mention Audubon Magazine 


( Getting Acquainted 
with Birds in a California Garden 


crowned, and Brewer's sparrows 
frequently and exhuberantly, and I find 
that even when feeding, they are often 
whispering little songs that can be heard 
barely a few feet away. I heard these 
songs when the three species were feed- 
ing close all around me and I was on 
my knees in my garden pulling weeds. 
When I am thus reduced in height, it 
seems that I am accepted as one of the 
flock, for birds hop past within a foot 
or two, and are not frightened if I turn 
my head to look at them. 

rhrough this intimate association not 
only has it been possible to learn about 
these whispered songs, but I have also 
learned about the food habits of these 
birds. Recognizing the fact that they are 
I had long known 
eat much 
tender 


sing 


called “seed-eaters,” 
that the 
plant food, especially 
young seedlings. But through these ob 
servations, I found that they also eat 
many insects. Much of the food taken 
was so small I could not determine its 
nature, but after repeatedly seeing them 
eat aphids, I concluded that most of the 
at plants which left 


“crown” sparrows 


green 


frequent pecking 
no mark on the vegetation was done to 
secure They 
caught and ate small grasshoppers, crick 


such minute insects. also 


ets, and earwigs. I saw a brown towhee 
uncover, tear apart, and devour a Jeru- 
cricket. I did not see Brewer's 
sparrows eating Their favorite 
food in my garden seems to be the tiny 
Muhlenbergia 
rufous-crowned 
fond of 


insects, 


salem 
insects. 
seeds of the hair grass, 
microsperma, and the 
sparrows also are very these 
seeds. Rufous-crowns ¢at many 
but these two small species of birds seem 
to confine the plant part of their diet 
to seeds more than do most of the spar- 
rows of this area. | have never seen them 
feeding on the green parts of plants. 

Turn to Page 36 
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Legumes are favored by many birds 
In spring, golden-crowned and white 


crowned sparrows, cat the new growth 


ol my ¢ ampo pea vine Lathyrus splen 
den is fast as it appears. On several 
occasions, | have een an ash-throated 
flycatcher pickin uml cating the flower 


buds of a giant lupe Lupinus brit 
fonu. Many kinds of birds feed on the 
little creeping legume, Flosackia strigosa 
Ihe highly acid leave ol Oxalis, too 


ire eaten by man spcies White-crowned 


anc golden-crowned sparrows feed on 
plants so regularly that they might al 
considered inimals 


most the grazing 


Young grass, new seedlings of almost 
ill kinds, petals of many kinds of flow 
ers, tender new leaves of many plants 
including such woody kinds as Rhamnus 
crocea, are all part of their daily diet 
while they are with me from September 
until April jut they also eat green 
quantities of weed seeds, eating these 
whenever they can find them—filares 
mustard, bur clover, pimpernel, annual 
grasses, and many others 

Insects, too, they consume in quantity 
On several occasions I have watched a 


white-crowned sparrow cat an entire 
colony of aphids, and on a fall day after 
i rain when termites were flying, the 
ind most of the other 


crown sparrows 


birds of the neighborhood spent the 
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entire day feeding on these insects. Even 
my offerings at the feeding stations went 
untouched on that day.* 

House finches divided their time be 
tween the termites and the seeds of the 
dried mustard plants which at that time 
furnished most of their daily sustenance 
Common goldfinches sampled a termite 
now and then, and least goldfinches ig 
nored the insects entirely. But the rest 
of the birds of the area gave themselves 
over completely to the pursuit of ter 
mites. As long as these insects were 
available, I saw no small birds, except 
ing the finches and hummingbirds, take 
any other food. On one occasion a 
western fence lizard and a white-crowned 
sparrow sat on opposite sides of a hole 
from which the termites were emerging 
and vied with each other in snapping 
up the insects. Species apparently feed 
ing exclusively on termites on this day 
were white-crowned, golden-crowned, 
and rufous-crowned sparrows, brown 
towhee, California thrasher, 
bluebird, Audubon’'s warbler, and black 


western 


phoebe. 

Differences in the feeding habits of 
these various species were noticeable at 
this time. The western bluebirds fed 
mostly on termites taken on the ground 
as they emerged from holes. These birds 
fed principally in open areas—along the 
edge of the road and in grassy fields 
Audubon's warblers were often with 
them and, in the weedy fields, they were 
joined by the three kinds of finches 
although these birds were largely at 
tracted by the seeds on the dry mustard 
stalks. White-crowned, golden-crowned 
and rufous-crowned brown 
towhees, and California thrashers also 
fed largely on the ground although they 
would jump into the air after termites 
that had just started flying and were a 


sparrows, 


short distance over their heads. These 
birds, however, fed mostly in brushy 
areas. Black phoebes and many Audu 


bon's warblers fed on the wing, catching 
insects that had gotten past the ground 
feeding birds 

That any termites escaped at all was 
due to the fact that so many were emerg 
ing at once. In an area of about 20 feet 
in diameter, swarms might be pouring 
out of 50 or 60 openings. After a bird 
had fed at one of these openings lor a 
few seconds, the insects inside took alarm 
and ceased coming out until after the 
bird had moved away. A minute or so 
of quiet, and then out they would swarm 
And back would come the same 
bird or another one to feed upon them 


again 


Although these particular termite colo 
nies were feeding on material of no 
value—dead roots of fire-killed bushes in 
the chaparral and even the woody roots 
of the wild mustard plants and similar 


* See “Birds and Termites,” by Hervey Brack 
bill, Audubon Magazine, November-December 1955, 


p. 260.—The Editor 
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waste material, yet they were potentially 
destructive to crop plants, and the birds 
feeding on them certainly rendered an 
excellent service to their human neigh 
bors on that day 


differences of 
birds that 


Observations of the 
feeding methods among the 
were catching termites led to noting 
other differences between the actions of 
When a mixed flock of spar 


rows was teeding 


Species 
on grain spread on 
a large granite rock, one of the fre 
quent alarms that swept the flock would 
send the white-crowned and golden 
crowned sparrows dashing into covet 
However, the rufous-crowned and Brew 
where they 


ers sparrows would “freeze 


sat. These two species are small, one 
quite light-colored, the other dark, and 
both blended well with the neutral gray 
granite on which they crouched. This 
habit was an advantage to them in get 
ting food, for most of the alarms were 
needless, and these two kinds would be 
eating again long before the others re 
turned from the brush in which they 


had hidden 


Other interesting differences between 
species came to light as the white 
crowned and rulous-crowned sparrows 
gradually became tamer until some of 
them learned to feed from my hand. |! 
followed a carefully devised scheme in 
taming these birds. First, I did not 
supply food at the feeding stations at 
all times but brought it there at the 
same time each morning The birds 
learned to expect the food at this time 
and soon learned to associate my appeal 
ince with the fresh supply of food. At 
first | would put the food on the rock, 
and then move off about 25 or 30 feet 
and wait for the birds to start feeding 
Each day I waited a little closer, until 
finally the birds were coming to feed 


while I was still spreading the grain 


on the rock 


In the meantime, many of the birds 
had started flying to meet me as I came 
toward the feeding station and would 
fly along from bush to bush as I pro 
gressed. After this, they began to fly to 
me wherever they saw me. I began to 
carry grain with me which I could toss 
out to them whenever they came for it 
Soon they were following me about like 
chickens, so I felt that it was time to 
try to get them to feed from my hand 
A dozen or more birds eventually 
learned to feed from my hand, but not 
all were equally tame. Here is how I got 
the white-crowned and rufous-crowned 


sparrows to perch on my hand 


The rufous-crowned, a male, had an 
unusually bright crown so I called him 
“Red,” while the white-crowned (sex un 
known) I named, “Pet.” Both learned to 
feed from my hand at about the same 
time. Pet came to me alone one evening 
when I was sitting down, so I offered 
it some grain in my hand held down 
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wainst the ground. With zig-zag, nervous 
movements it came closer and closer 
it took two or three quick jabs 


Soon it 


Finally 
at the food and dashed back 
came again for a few more bites, and 
then back again it darted to a nearby 
bush. Then every evening for a time 
I made it a practice to be in this same 
seat at the same time, and Pet came 
each time to feed from my hand. But 
always it was nervous and jumpy, grab 
bing a few mouthtuls of grain in a 
hurry and then dashing away 

With Red, the steps were a littl dif 
ferent. He was accustomed to feeding 
right at my feet. One day I squatted 
down and offered him grain in my hand 
He came close and looked at it, hiclwe ted 
a bit, and then flew away out of sight 
\ few hours later he was back again 
so I held out my hand again. This time 
he hesitated. Then he came to my hand 
and began to eat. Soon he climbed up 
on my fingers and perched there until 
he had eaten his fill 

Squatting down to hold my hand 
against the ground was not a comfort 
ible position. I decided to try 
the birds to come to my hand while 
was standing up. For these new lessons 
I selected a place where the birds in fly 
ing to meet me would perch on the top 
of a fivefoot wire fence. On the first 
occasion when I met either of these 


I held out 


mv hand with food in it about 50 inches 


two tame birds at this place 


high and 18 or 20 inches away from the 
fence. The first responses of both birds 


were alike—they immediately flew down 


1g 
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to the ground and looked about for my 


hand with the grain in it. The stimulus 
was right, but it was not placed so that 
their customary response was possible 
Red, the rufous-crowned sparrow, when 
he could no longer see the stimulus of 
food, flew back to the top of the fence 
Again I presented my hand with grain, 
ind again the bird flew to the ground 
and tried to re-act in the accustomed 
way. But after this failure, he flew away, 
and did not return for an hour or more 

Later, when Red came back, I offered 
him food in my hand which I held 
about a foot from the ground, sloped 
grain. He 
hopped up to my hand and ate. The 


so that he could see the 
next time that he met me at the fence, 
I offered him my hand at chest-level, 
and he flew right to it and ate his fill 
From then on, he 
and’ was soon flying to my hand from 


progressed rapidly, 


all angles, and from any distance, even 
if he could not see that it held grain 
Occasionally, human visitors to my gar- 
den would make the tour of the paths 
without my guidance. Upon seeing a 
small bird sitting near, they would hold 
out their hands toward it and be greatly 
surprised to have it fly up and alight 
on their palms. Several folks told me of 
such an experi nce 

With Pet, the white-crowned sparrow, 
training did not progress so smoothly. 
Always a more nervous bird, given to 
eating a few bites and then darting 
away, Pet seemed less apt for my train 
ing Yet the initial step was no 
his bird, like the other, 
alter twice flying down to the 


more difficult 
ground 
and losing sight of the stimulus of the 
grain in my hand, flew away. On sev 
eral other occasions, I found this to be 
the reaction of either bird when a prob 
lem too complex for easy and immediate 
solving was presented. One such prob 
lem was when two people offered hands 
with food in them at the same time 

jut Pet always ate a few bites and 
darted away, only to return in a few 
seconds for more Pet never sat calmly 
in my hand and gorged until it could 
hold no more as Red did. And Pet 
would never fly to my hand unless it 
could see the food that it held; also, if 
the distance to fly was more than three 
feet, it would fly about that far and 
then wheel back to its perch again. After 
several weeks of trying, I was not able 
to get this bird to extend the distance 
nor to accept the sight of my hand alone 
as sufficient stimulus. But when my hand 
was presented above the eye level of the 
bird, it would fly to a higher perch so 
that it could see into my hand, and 
then come down to the food 

About seven rufous-crowned sparrows 
have fed from my hand and nearly the 
same number of white-crowns, but only 
one of the white-crowns ever learned to 
fly into my hand to feed. Ail of the 
rufous-crowns learned to fly to my hand 


I believe, but not all were so easily iden 
tihed as Red with the 
most of them would come flying to me 


bright cap, and 


or to some other person and flutter 
about looking for a hand to perch on 
While sitting in my hand they would 
often turn their backs toward me and 
face outward, apparently to be alert for 
danger from other directions. Always 
they ate calmly, picking up one bit of 
grain at a time and stopping to hull each 
millet seed 

grabbed 


The white-crowns, however, 


nervous mouthfuls and never stopped to 
hull anything. They scattered grain with 
every jab of the beak, and one of their 
kind acquired the habit of following m¢ 
about in order to pick up the grain that 
dropped when Pet or another bird was 
feeding from my hand. This bird would 
sit a foot away and look at the grain in 
my hand held down on the floor and 
show no inclination to come after it, 
but as soon as another white-crown 
started feeding, it would be right there 
to get the 


brushed against my hand in doing so 


scattered bits even if it 


None of these birds has ever been 
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Editor 
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thorship is combined with fine publish 
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LIVING MAMMALS OF THE WORLD 
By lvan ne Sanderson, Hanover House 
New York, 1955. 114 x 9 in., 303 pp 
Illustrated. Indexed. $9.95 

In “Living Mammals of the World,’ 


Ivan Sanderson has brought together 
a series of most unusual mammal pho 
tographs, over half of which are in full 
color, The pictures alone would make 
the book a 


ested in mammals, but to this superb 
thor 


necessity to anyone inter 


collection the author has added a 
ough and informative text, told in the 
entertaining style which characterizes 
his 

Differing 
ol 


of description used by so many writers 


writings 
the 
and 


from more common 


matter fact monotonous style 
of this type of natural history, the text 
There 


markable and some surprising observa 


is very readable are many re 


tions included, which add to the inter 
est and give some idea of the exten 


sive research that was necessary to com 


pile so comprehensive a work 
Unlike many authors, Ivan Sanderson 
is not dependent on literature for his 


He 


the animals of 


information intimately knows many 
ol 


he has spent much of his life in remote 


which he writes, for 
parts of the world studying the creatures 
habitats. His 


when at 


in their natural interest 


animals continues 
for he 


which 


in even 


has extensive 


he 


There are a few discrepancies which un 


home, an private 


zoo in continues his studies 


fortunately have found their way into the 
book, such as a picture of a sable ante 
the 
photograph of some impala captioned 


lope marked roan antelope, colored 
Grant's gazelle, and an animal with all 
the of an Asiati 
buffalo which is called a gayal; but when 


characteristics water 


one considers the vast amount of work 
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vhich has been spent in accumulating 
such an outstanding series of pictures 
and in the writing of so extensive and 
entertaining a text, these slight errors 
appear trivial I. DonALD CARTER 


THE PSALMS: A SELECTION ARRANGED 
FOR PERSONAL DEVOTION 
By Guy Emerson, Harper & Brothers 
New York, 1955. 714 x 4% in., 111 pp 
Indexed 2.00 

For more than 50 years, the author of 
this devotional selection has found sol 
ace and strength in prayer. To all those 
who have met Mr. Emerson, one of the 
most admired and best loved of the So 
ciety’s directors, it is not surprising that 
he has written a pocket guide to the de 
votional treasures to be found in the 
Book of Psalms. As he came to know 
each Psalm intimately, he began to select 
and arrange those which have been most 
helpful to him personally. Grouping 
those which seemed to him to belong to 
gether, he has produced a volume that 
will be valued by people who find it 
difheult to use the Book of Psalms in its 
traditional form. Somehow it seems na 
tural, and it also is very moving, that 
is he developed his many talents and 
interests he should have repeated from 
the 104th Psalm, “I will sing unto the 
Lord as long as | live.’ 


SEEING AMERICA’S WILDLIFE IN OUR 
NATIONAL REFUGES 
Ky Devereux Butcher, Devin-Adair Com 
pany, New York, 1955. 10 x 7 in., 338 
pp. Illustrated. Indexed. Paper $2.50, 
cloth $5.00 

To look at this book is to take a vaca 
tion, and for those about to start off on 
1 trip it will provide long overdue in 
formation on the fauna of 41 National 
Wildlife Refuges and a number of other 
areas. Historical data is given; informa 
tion on the best time for visits; and 
roads giving access to headquarters. The 
most abundant birds and mammals are 
listed and their habits outlined in in 
formal style. Three hundred and fifty 
superb photographs of wildlife and scen 
ery are a treat in themselves 


LOUISIANA BIRDS 
By George H. Lowery, Jr., published for 
the Louisiana Wildlife and Fisheries 
Commission by Louisiana State Uniwer 
sity Press, Baton Rouge, 1955. 9 x 61, 
m., 556 pp. Illustrated. Indexed. $5.00 
rhe greatly expanded activities of the 
Museum of Zoology at Louisiana State 
University and the founding of the 
Louisiana Ornithological Society have 
contributed much new information re 
garding distribution and other data 
since the last book on Louisiana birds 
was published 17 years ago. As 5377 
species have been recorded within the 
boundaries of the state (more than half 
of all the birds known to occur in the 
United States), the scope of this work is 
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Travels and Traditions 
of Waterfowl 


by H. ALBERT HOCHBAUM 


A book for layman and ornithologist alike, one bound to modify 
present modes of thinking about the behavior of birds and the 
“mystery” of migration. The varying moods of earth and sky and 
the spirit of flight are caught in words and drawings. Mr. Hoch. 
baum’s previous book, THe CanvasBack ON A Pramie Mars, 
won the Brewster Medal of the American Ornithologists’ Union 
and the Literary Award of the Wildlife Society. 

Over 70 illustrations. $5.00 
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By Cart Orro Rosenpant. A revision of a work out of print since 
1948. Classifies and describes more than 400 species and varieties 
15 halftones, 137 groups of line drawings $6.00 


Minnesota’s Rocks and Waters: 
A GEOLOGICAL STORY 


By Georce M. Scuwartz and Georce A. THe. In understand 
able language two University of Minnesota professors tell the story 
behind the geological features to be found in Minnesota. The book 
is equally useful as an introductory text, as a manual for hobby 
ists, or as a guidebook for tourists. “Sets a high standard, both in 
its smoothly flowing text and its wealth of fine photographs and 
diagrams.” —-Kirtley F. Mather, THE KEY REPORTER $4.00 
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the adventures of 


LOUIS 
AGASSIZ 
FUERTES 


by 
MARY FUERTES BOYNTON 


One of the world’s great painters 
of birds and agimals comes vivid 
ly to life as hie daughter telle the 
hie art, his 
«ience, and his achievements 
Fuertes’ letters, written from Alas 
ka, Texas, the Bahamas, Mexico, 
Ethiopia and all the many places 
he visited, are set in a narrative 
structure that shows his develop 
ment as an artist and his char 
acter as a much loved human be 
ing. 64%" x 9%". 17 illustrations 


story of the man, 


7.50 at all bookstores 
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A naturalist’s 
adventures 
on remole 


Caribbean shores 


THE 
= WINDWARD 
ROAD 


by ARCHIE CARR 
Author of High Jungles and Low 


A supremely gifted nature writer, 
Archie Carr, Professor of Biological 
Sciences, University of Florida, now 
tells the fascinating story of his search 
for facts about the habits of the 
great sea turtles of the Caribbean—a 
search that reads like a scientific mys 
tery story. It is a book, too, about the 
amazing people, plants and animals of 
the islands, a thrilling experience for 
all nature lovers. //lustrated with pho- 
tographs and maps 


$4.50 at most bookstores 


ALFRED A. KNOPF 
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sration, a subject to which Dr. Lowery 
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By Jame 1. Oliwer, D. Van Nostrand 
V. J., 1955. 914 x 
Illustrated. Indexed 
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[his is not a mere listing of species 
As the tithe indicates, it is an account of 
the physiology ind habits of the lizards, 
frogs, toads, and snakes occurring in 


North America 


have always had 


Amphibians and reptiles 
a large place in folk 
facts are 


lore but as so often happe ns 


stranger than fiction, and the author 
who is curator of reptiles at the New 
York Zoological Society, has incorpo 
both interesting 


There are chapters on locomo 


rated into this most 
volume 
tion, feeding, reproduction and growth, 
ecology, and economic value, One chap 
ter is devoted to the kceping of these 
animals as pets, and there is a good deal 
on the idiosyncrasies of these animals 
which are so little known except to the 
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BIRD MAN OF ALCATRAZ: THE STORY 
OF ROBERT STROUD 
By Thomas E. Gaddis, Random House 
New York, 1955, 814 x 5% in., 334 pp 
$3.95 

Reviews of this fascinating book could 
be slanted toward many different sub 
pects 
system, and social work, among others 
But Robert Stroud’s having attained the 
status of a world authority on bird dis 
eases is the aspect of particular interest 


psychology, psychiatry, the penal 


for us. In prison for 46 years, 39 of which 
have been spent in solitary confinement, 
this extraordinary man, who left school 
after the third grade, and was twice a 
murderer, would seem to have had no 
alternative than to spend a useless life 
in a prison cell. However, with the help 
olf wardens and guards, he was able to 
breed canaries, to study and observe the 
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of the urgent need for public knowledge and un- 
derstanding of our hawks, eagles, and owls whose 
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numbers have been steadily dwindling across the 
country. It makes clear that these birds in fact 
serve as a valuable friend of man by controlling 
rodents and other animals, and helping to main- 
tain a healthy balance in the wildlife commounity. 


The beauty, grace, and prowess of the Birds of 
Prey are presented here in words and y 
The descriptive history is preceded by « detailed 
summary of the bird's local names, its recogni- 
tion, nesting habits, and range. 
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birds, thus becoming a pioneet! 
highly specialized subject. This is 


unusual, and astonishing story 


BIRDS AND MEN: AMERICAN BIRDS IN 
SCIENCE, ART, LITERATURE, AND CON- 
SERVATION, 1800-1900 
By Robert Welke 
Harvard { riii 
Mass., 1955, 934 x 634 in 
trated. Indexed. $5.75 
How did the 


bird conscious’? 


Belknap Press of 
Press, Cambridge 
230 pp Illus 


ersily 


United States become 
Dhis entertaining sur 
vey shows how the interest developed 
from the discoveries of new species to 
protection laws. ¢ hapt rs on Wilson and 
\udubon, Thoreau and Burroughs, art 
literature 


feather trade 


ind science both poetry and 


prose, the and conserva 
tion, blend to give an illuminating pic 
ture of the relation of birds and men in 


North America 


BIRD ATTRACTING— nued from Page 

caged or held captive in any way, yet 
many of them are tamer than my caged 
canary. Red and some of the other ru 
fous-crowned sparrows have been famil 
iar with me since they were very young, 
but the white-crowns are only with me 
in the winter. More birds in adult plum 
we learned to feed from my hand than 
While 


did those in immature plumage 


Published by 


CREATIVE 
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SOCIETY 


my presence in their environment bs an 
important factor, yet it is not an un 
natural one, for man is present in the 
environment of most birds. When a ru 
fous-crowned sparrow sits on my hand and 
sings and sings alter feeding, or a tk 
male brown towhee hops past me with a 
mouthful of dry grass and goes right 
ahead with the construction of its nest 
at a site a few feet away, even though 
then | 


feel that their actions are perfectly nat 


she knows that I am watching 


ural, and that observations made undet 
such conditions indicate a part of the 
normal routine of their lives 
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The first book in almost eighty years to 
describe the great caves of America, written 
by a group of more than a dosen experts. 
Covers the whole range of the Western Hemi 
sphere in terms of the most interesting cav 
erns from Connecticut to California, to Cuba. 
Mexico, and V la. Contai chapters 
on the science of caves, their fauna and 
flora, their fossils, saltpeter workings, qeol 
ogy. hydrology and meteorology. as well as 
the exploration of caves and the adventures 
and legends that have grown up around them. 


$5.00 


Rutgers University 


Press 
NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 


fAnnoun cing / 


EXCITING NEW 


In cooperation with the 


National Audubon Society 


SERIES! 


The Community of Living Things 


FIELD AND MEADOW 
FRESH AND SALT WATER 
CITY PARKS AND GARDENS 
FOREST AND WOODLAND 


THE DESERT 


Five Volumes — Beautifully and Durably Bound 


A full-page picture is accompanied by a full page of text. 


Photographs taken by eighty of the world’s most famous 


nature photographers. 


MANKATO, MINNESOTA Off the press in February. Watch the next issue for more details. 
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By Dorothy Edweords Shuttlesworth 


A Gaour of adults and one child were watching a magnificent per 
‘ formance of “Alice in Wonderland” on television. The adults 
were enjoying it to the full-—admiring the adaptation of the story, the 
talent of the actors, the imagination and skill of the entire production 
Only the child was a rather solemn spectator. Afterward she asked het 
mother dubiously, “Did you really like it?” The 
that she had and wondered, in turn, why the daughter apparently had 
not. The child looked puzzled herself, but slowly reasoned, “You know 
I've read ‘Alice’ a couple of times and it was such fun to have it all 


I don't think anybody could make the story look as real 


mother assured her 


in my head 
as it seemed when I was reading it 

The mother who previously had been disappointed at her youngster’s 
reaction felt a glow of pleasure. So they said television was destroying 
children’s interest in reading! Here was a score for the printed page 
Lewis Carroll's masterpiece is a once-in-a-lifetime kind of 
whimsies and 


Ol cours 


story, and in mature reading we do not expect the 


fantasies that picture a talkative hare involved in a never-ending tea 


party nor famingoes serving as croquet mallets. What we usually con 


sider nature or science books are factual, even though the facts may 
sometimes be imparted within the framework of fiction. But 
nately, many nature books being produced today give to young readers 


in aroused interest and feeling of wonder which they might capture 


fortu 


in no other way 


It seems a sale prediction that motion pictures and 


television programs may supplement but will never replace good books 


Numerals atter titles indicate age groups 


VULCAN, The Story of a Bald Eagle (7-11) 
Ky Robert M. McClung, William Mor 
row and Company, New York, 1955 
BY, x 6% in., 64 pp. Illustrated by Lloyd 
Sandford. $2.00 
Readers who have 
terms with the tiniest of birds since Mr 
McClung’s “Ruby Throat, the Story of 
t Hummingbird” was published, now 
to become a 


been on intimate 


have an 
quainted im the same delightful way 


opportunity 


with the huge and mighty bird that is 
our national symbol. This story follows 
the adventures of a bald eagle from its 
babyhood ia the northern wilderness 
through 22 years when his family life 
is destroyed by hunters who kill his 
mate, and when his own life is nearly 
taken after a trap snaps about his leg 
How he is saved and recovers from in 
juries to soar again toward freedom and 
new trials and triumphs brings the story 
satisfying climax 
McClung’s 


gives an accurate un 


to an exciting and 
As do all of Mr 
“Vulcan” 
sentimental picture of a wild creature 


anima! 


stories 


ut the same time his plot is compelling 
Children will enjoy it as an action story 
ind possibly will not realize they have 


learned much of the hows and whys of 


Ad 


Excellent illustrations 


1 bald eagle's lil 
by Lloyd Sandford enliven every page 


SEE THROUGH THE SEA (7-11) 
By Millicent Selsam and Betty Morrou 
Harper and Brothers, New York, 1955 


RS « O14 im 18 pd. Pictures by Wini 


‘ 
fred Lubell $2.50 
The overwhelming success of Rachel 


Around Us 


trates the popular appeal that scientifi 


Carson's “The Sea illus 


realm can have 
Miss 


done i 


facts about this great 
when related by a gilted writer 
Selsam and Miss Morrow have 
real service for young boys and girls 
in creating especially for them this sim 
ple but satislyingly complete wcount ol 
lile tar down into the ocean's depths 
Beginning at the sandy shore and tide 


book 


Treen boi use ind 


pools, the conducts a journey 


through the orange 
urface waters, the brilliant blue middk 
waters to the black depths a half-mile 


lown. Luminous illustrations in three 
colors by Winifred Lubell add immeas 
urably to the teeling of wonder and 
ippreciation cons y the text \ 
sport diag! im on double 
pre id shows what regio ol the 


vce observed va Ose pag 


OUR TINIEST ANIMALS (7-10) 

By Morton S. Malter, Albert Whitma 
and Company, Chicago, 1955. 91 ox 71 
n., 32 pp., Pictures by Dirk Gringhu: 


Here beautifully 


carried out a 


is a charming idea 
book that 
group of animals all less than five inches 
As a result each can be pictured 


presents a 


long 
in its true size. This is a delight to youn, 
children who may realize that a few 
inches is a small measurement for an 
full-grown creature; nevertheless they 
cannot fully comprehend such minute 
ness until they see the animals in life 
Each kine 


shrew 


or drawn in this exact way 
of animal—fairy 
musk turtle, and others—is written int 
1 story which depicts its natural hab: 
tat, its family life, and tells how it « 
cures food and evades enemies 


hummingbird, 


ANIMAL STORY BOOK (7-11) 

Edited by Watty Piper, The Platt an: 
Munk Corporation, New York, 1954 
124, x 104% in., 74 pp. Illustrated b 
Wesley Dennis 2.50 


\ big, attractive book with full-color 
pictures on every page, this is a “natu 
ral” for cnildren who like to know all 
sorts of things about animals, The plot 
involves a brother and sister from a city 
in California visiting on a farm in New 
York State. Not only do they learn by 
observation but from their grandpar 
ents and neighbors they hear about th 
habits, backgrounds, and the wild rela 
tives of cows, sheep, chickens, and many 
other of our common domesticated birds 
ind mammals, The writing nicely inter 
weaves such information with accounts 
of the children’s fun at picnics and othe 
popular summer activities 


ANIMAL MASQUERADE (8-up) 

By Ivah Green, Coward-McCann, (nc 
Vew York, 1955 94, x 74% in., 64 pp 
/Ilustrated with photographs. 2.50. 

It is amusing to note the inevitabk 
yrab made by girls and boys alike for 
a book with “masquerade” in its title 
The idea of a disguise of any kind has 
great allure! Exploring the pages of this 
book, they soon find that 
whereas people ‘masquerade 
lor fun, a number of animals change 


interesting 
usually 


thew app arance on occasion or are con 
tinually “camouflaged” as a safety meas 
ure or to help themselves secure food 
\ great variety of intriguing creatures 
ire used as examples, from well-known 
natives such as the walking stick and 
spider crab to exotic foreigners like the 
lizard of Indo Malayan countries whic! 
looks like a butterfly as it glides from 
There is an exce 

lent full-page each of the 
‘tancy dress \ brief inde 


one spot to another 
picture ol 
imimals in 
or listing of each animal's name on the 
ontents page would have been valuab! 
ina book of this kind 


AUDUBON MAGAZINE 


WALT DISNEY RECEIVES 

AUDUBON MEDAL— on: 

found an exciting way to touch the 
universal human leve of nature in all 
her living forms 

‘This was further borne out with 
our feature length Adventures: THI 
LIVING DESERT, VANISHING 
PRAIRIE and AFRICAN LION 

“People who had seen the True 
Life pictures thousands of them 
from all over and from every walk 
of life and circumstance—began writ 
ing us letters. Many wanted to know 
where they could see those birds and 
inimals. They seem to take for 
granted that there was a public right 
to see them in their native haunts. 
Chey asserted, in many different ways 
but always with conviction, that the 
wildlife of our country was part of 
the American heritage and that it 
must be conserved for this and fu 
ture generations 

“One of the brightest chapters in 
our social history—and it may well 
be in our economic history as well 

was the initiative by the Audubon 
Society of official national and state 
measures to protect and insure our 
native animal life and to set aside 
refuges for unmolested feeding and 
breeding. Of this every member of 
your organization is, of course, justi 
fiably proud. And you know, better 
than anyone else, the courage, the 
resourcefulness and tireless efforts of 
devoted leadership and membership 
given to the cause 

“You have been successful, | am 
sure, because you. have been intel 
ligently diligent and purposeful 
without being fariatical. You have, 
under wise guidance, sought to keep 
the balance of nature in line with 
essential human requirements as our 
population has expanded. 

“I am sure that your goal for hus 
banding our priceless resources and 
insuring our American heritage is 
enforcement through public opinion 
rather than reliance wholly on laws 
and patrols. The policies of conser- 
vation in regard to wildlife are now 
broad enough to win cooperation 
from field sportsmen who practice 
moderation, as well as from all other 
nature lovers who are also respon 
sible citizens. 

‘We all realize too, that the fur- 
therance of these ends still needs a 
great deal of through 
many channels, to include many re 
broad field of 


education, 


lated interests in the 
onservation 
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In that cause we are proud and 
happy to be enlisted 

‘And it is in this area of educa 
tion and incentive that we as pro 
ducers of informative entertainment 
and you as members of the National 
Audubon Society can most effectively 
ally our resources 


Tube 


| hope we may continue to de 
serve your regard, and that our pic 
ture making may offer useful hu 
manitarian influence along with 
pleasurable entertainment in all our 
future wildlife dramas Thank 
you 


—The End 


the si lack 


The world of nature is an endless source of adventure for chil- 
dren. Their little lives come in contact with animals and plants 
that arouse their curiosity and interest. Winter limits a child's 
outdoor activities. It is then that nature books take up the slack. 
Here is a list your Service Department recommends for hours of 


pleasant reading for children. 


THE TRUE BOOK OF BIRDS 

WE KNOW, by Margaret Friskey 

(6-8) , $2.00 
4 wonderful introduction to 
the world of birds with col 
ored illustrations by Anna 
Pisoriur. 


BARN SWALLOW, by Paul Me 

Cutcheon Sears (6-9) oe 
The life cycle story of one of 
our friendliest birds delight- 
fully told, with illustrations in 
color by Walter Ferguson. 


NATURE NOTEBOOK, by Rob- 
ert Candy (8-12) 
The story of a field trip in 
which a father describes to his 
son the world of nature about 
them, with beautiful illustra. 
tions in color by the author 


VULCAN: THE STORY OF A 

BALD EAGLE, by Robert M. 

McClung (8-12) a - 
An appealing life history story 
of our fast-disappearing na- 
tional emblem, with illustra- 
tions by Lleyd Sandford. 


INSECT FRIENDS, by Edwin 

Way Teale (8-14) i 
An introduction to the insect 
life around us, illustrated with 
seores of the author's finest 
photographs. 


WONDERS OF THE TREE 
WORLD, by Margaret Cosgrove 
(8 and up) ' me 
A book that will help children 
grow up with an added inter- 
est in their tree neighbors 
Illustrated by the author 


WONDERS OF THE WILD, by 
Jacquelyn Berrill (8 and up) .. $2.50 
\ delightful study of some of 
the strangest and most spec- 
tacalar animals that live on 
the earth, vith illustrations by 
the author 


IN YARDS AND GARDENS, by 

Margaret Waring Buck (8 and 

up) 
Over 200 of the commonest 
things that live and grow near 
homes-—trees, shrubs, flowers, 
vegetables, insects, birds, and 
butterflies are described and 
illustrated by the author 


ALL ABOUT BIRDS, by Robert 
S. Lemmon (10-14) 


A remarkable collection of in- 
formation about birds — their 
amazing habits and believe-it- 
or-not achievements, and how 
to identify and study them 
with illustrations by Fritz 
Kredel. 


ANIMAL CLOTHING, by 
George F. Mason (10-14) 


The fascinating story of the 
differemt protective coverings 
given by nature to all living 
creatures, with drawings by the 
author. 


GREENHEAD, by Louis Darling 
(12-16) , 
The story of « mallard duck 
interwoven with information 
about waterfowl in general, 
sensitively told and beautifully 
illustrated by the author 


Order from: JUNIOR BOOKS 


National Audubon Society, 1130 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, New York 


When writing advertisers, please mention Audubon Magazine 


(.et acquainted with the trees in 
winter. 62 twigs are illustrated 
in thie AUDUBON NATURE 
CHART, size 14” x 22”, printed 
in black and white. Put one on 
your classroom wall or in the 


Playroom at home 
* 


Also available: 


LEAVES OF COMMON TREES 4] 
sivuece and 16 compound leaves 


illustrated, (Two charts) 


NORTH AMERICAN EVERGREEN TREES 
29 Evergreens identified by cone 
and needle. Beautiful illustrations 


25 cents Each 
The 4 Charts for $1.00 


(please add 10¢ for 
postage and handling) 


Audubon Nature Charts 
1130 Fifth Ave. N. ¥. 28. N. Y 


=> << <. oso <<. os. 2. 2s. =. «=~. ~~. =. «=~. <—. ——> 


ALMA 
STULTZ 


Director, Audubon Center 
of Southern California 


ays 


The Audubon Center of Southern Cali 
fornia is rapidly becoming a widely used 


clearing house in many nature fields. Ardent | 


birders, exploring local areas, and our 
visitors looking for western bird species, 
find subscriptions to Audubon Field Notes 
a real aid, We stock it for authentic, stim 
ulating help. 


fAludubon 
Field Notes 


SUBSCRIBE TODAY! 


Subscription for one year 
For two years 
For three years 


(Separate copies of April issue 
Christmas Bird Count $2.00) 


1130 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 28, WN. Y. 


$3.00 
5.50 
7.50 
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CHILDREN 


> ae 


Star Lore at Home 


Have oua Suace Cadet in your tam 
Perhap i Cub Scout who 
working on thi Sky Observer elec 
tive i Girl Scout who ts 


Star Bade ol 


ou have 


yetting het 
i Camp Fire Girl who 
spire to the Lorch Bearer rank by 


taking her craltsmanship in Scrence 


Here are some simple astronomy proj 
ect that wall help them achieve thes 
milestones and at the same time provide 
many entertaining hours 

One of these we call “Let's Make the 
Stars Shune First, find any good star 


beonok md wet 


mquainted with the star 
Good 


Littl 


patterns of a few constellations 


choices would be the Big Dipper 
Dipper, Draco (the dragon 
(the bie “W 


five polar constellations never go below 


( ASSIOp ia 


ind Cepheus since these 


the horizon in the northern hemisphere 
but are continuously on view all night 
every clear night in the year 

kor i startet why not do the Big 
Dipper. There are seven bright stars in 
it. Three form the handle and four the 
bowl. The two stars of the bowl farthest 
from the handle are called the Pointers 
because an imaginary line, extended 
through them, points to the North Star 
You will need eight flashlights for this 
project, a sheet, and nine children to 
he Ip you. First, we suggest that you draw 
the Big Dipper on a blackboard or a 
large card, drawing connecting lines be 
tween each of the stars, so that the chil 
dren will be familiar with the pattern, 
ind hold this up so that all may see it 

1. Darken the room 

2. Let two tall children hold the sheet 

vertically to form a screen 

behind the 


Put seven children 


sheet, cach with a flashlight 


By Shirley Miller 


i}. You hold the eighth flashlight and 
stand in front of the sheet to “light 
the stars 


lo light the stars place your flash 
light gently against the sheet where you 
want a star to appear and flash your 
light. Someone behind the sheet (who 
ever is handy) then places a flashlight 
gently against yours and turns it on (be 
careful not to push against the sheet 
and one star is lighted. Continue to 
light stars until the entire constellation 
shines. The result is very effective and 
makes a good stunt for school assembly 
programs or as entertainment for any 
group of children. Interest may be added 
by telling briefly a legend of the conste! 
lation. If a star is specifically mentioned 
it is fun to have it flash on and off 
while being described 

Sometimes those behind the sheet have 
a little trouble at first holding the flash 
light steady, but this can be overcome 
by bracing the arm, holding the light 
firmly against the body. 

On the first bright night after you 
have done this project, take all the chil 
dren out under the stars and show them 
the real Big Dipper in the sky 


A Solar System for the Ceiling 


Another project is suggested by Miss 
LaVon Gotberg of the Arlington School 
in Murray, Utah. She worked out an 
eflective way of teaching her class about 
our own solar system. She used an ex 
tremely large balloon for the sun, two 
large balloons for Jupiter and Saturn 
two medium balloons for Neptune and 
Uranus, and five small balloons for 
Pluto, Venus, Earth, Mars, and Mercury 
The balloons were inflated to approxi 


mate size to represent the sun and plan 


Drawings by Heidi Heino 


please mention Audubon Magazine 
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Suggested relative sizes of the planets 

of our universe; 1, Sun; 2, Mercury; 

3, Venus; 4, Moon; 5, Earth; 6, Mars; 

7, Jupiter; 8, Uranus; 9, Neptune; 10, 
Saturn; Il, Plato. 


ets. These were covered with strips of 


paper, d pped in wheat paste, and laid 
on six layers deep. When the six layers 
of paper and paste had dried, they hard 
ened and formed the desired shapes. The 
balloons were punctured, leaving the 
light-weight paper coverings to be sus 
pended from the ceiling with string at 
the approximate distances from the sun 
Cardboard circles fastened with wire 
made Saturn's rings. The planets were 
painted with tempera paint and labeled 

lo add to this fascinating solar sys 
tem, the children made circular mobiles 
to represent the various galaxies, and 
small paper plates, front to front, cov 
ered with tinfoil to re present the much 
talked about flying saucers. Miss Gotberg 
found that this unit was excellent moti 
vation in her class for science study 
that it lent itself to the study of arith 
metic, and became the foundation for 
the study of air transportation 

If you want to consult some good 
books on astronomy to help you in either 
of these projects, we recommend the 
following 

“All About the Stars.” by Anne Terry 
White, illustrated by Marvin Bileck, and 
published by Random House. $1.95 

“Dipper Full of Stars,” by Lou Wil 
liams, and published by Follett Publish 
ing Company $2.50 

“Golden Book of Astronomy 
Wyler and Gerald Ames 
by John Polgreen 
Simon and Schuster 

“Guide to the Stars by Dorothy A 
Ireat, published by the Cleveland Mu 
seum otf Natural History. 25¢ 


Star E x plore r 


by Rose 
with pictures 
and published by 


$3.95 


a chart indicating the 
stars at various seasons of the year, pub 
lished by the Planetarium of the Amer 
«an Museum of Natural History. 40¢ 

(All the 
through the Service Department of the 
National Audubon Society 


above may be purchased 
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NOTICE TO MEMBERS AND SUBSCRIBERS 


If you should 


hange your address, we want you to continue to get 


fudubon 


Vagazine aninterruptedly, and without the delays usually caused by change of 


address notices 
new address at least 30 days in advance 


c/o National Audubon Society, 1130 Fifth Ave.. New York 28, N. ¥ 


A. 
r } 


You can assure yourself of this if you will notify us of your 
Please send it to: Stencil Department, 


The Editor 


For Teachers, Youth Leaders 
and Nature Hobbyists. 


CALIFORNIA CAMP: Five 2-week 
sessions in 1956, Fee—$95. (Enroll 
ments are made through our Berke 
ley Office, 2426 Bancroft Way, 
Berkeley 4, California) 


June 24-July 7; July 8-21; July 22 
Aug. 4; Aug. 5-18; Aug. 19-Sept. 1 


WISCONSIN CAMP: Five 2-week 
sessions in 1956, Fee—$95. (Enroll 
ments are made through our New 
York City office, 1130 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 28, N. Y.) 


June 17-30; July 1-14; July 15-28; 
Aug. 5-18; Aug. 19-Sept. |! 


MAINE CAMP: Five two-week ses 
sions in 1956. Fee—$95 Enroll 
ments are made through our New 
York City office, 1130 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 28, N. Y.) 


June 15-28; June 29-July 12; July 
13-26; Aug. 3-16; Aug. 17-30. + 


(Free descriptive folders available 


upon request) 


Conducted by the 


National Audubon Society 


1130 Fifth Avenue 
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New York 28, N. Y. 
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Rates for classified advertising 


( 
( CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
( 
( 


¢ «a word; minimun rder 


Binoculars—Telescopes—Microscopes 


BINOCULARS—WE'VE SPECIALIZED in bin- 
oeulare for birding since 192%. Send for details 
including quality analysis, and models ‘specially 
adapted for bird study. Also Bausch and Lomb 
and Japanese scopes with interchangeable eye- 
pieces of different magnifications, tripod adap- 
ters, car-window mounts, ete. Liberal trade-ins 
We ship on 40 days’ trial. Before buying, read 
our double article “Know Your Binoculars” pub- 
lished in Audubon Magazine (1961). Wholly un- 
biased, it tells you how to choose the right’ 
model for your personal requirements, how to 
cheek it for the claims made for it, and how to 
use it to best advantage. Fully illustrated |2-page 
reprint 10¢@-—-no charge to Audubon Society or 
bird club members. We aleo answer questions 
personally. Open Saturdays 10-1 (MOunt Vernon 
4-2772). The Meicherts, Mirakel Repair (o., 14 
Weat First 6t.. Mt. Vernon 2, y. 


BEFORE THE SPRING MIGRATION — Cheek 
your binoculars for alignment. For a simple 
mothod, see our article “Alignment” published in 
January 1964 Audubon Magazine ‘reprint on 
request). Or send your glass to us for free col- 
limator test and report We repair and hard 
coat all makes. Alignment to U.S. Government 
specifications--completed in three days on re- 
quest, Make sure-mail your glass now See 
Mirakel Repair Co., Mt. Vernon 2, 


BINOCULAR HEADQUARTERS. Buy from an 
eaperienced field ornithologist, who understands 
your problems. All types and prices, new and 
used. Postpaid. Free trial. Bartlett Hendricks, 
Pittsfield 56-A, Mans. 


AMAZING PRICES. Precision Binoculars, micro- 
scopes, te Free trial. Folder “Binocular 
Selecting,” price lists free. Prentiss Importers, 
qeeveusy Building, West Los Angeles 25, Cali- 
ernie. 


BINOCULARS, TELESCOPES, ete., repaired 
ranteed workmanship. Lenses coated for 
brighter vision. Damaged lenses or prisms re- 
placed. Shallow eye ope made to order for eye 
jase wearers. Lost or broken eye cups replaced 
ribe i or send instrument for free 
rite for descriptive folder. Libera! 
trade-ins on new Bushnell binoculars. Gould 
Lens Service, 26-3 Franklin Avenue, Bingham 
ton, N.Y. 


BINOCULARS, BAROMETERS, TELESCOPES 
Terrestrial and Celestial. Largest stock in 
town. Zeiss, Leits, Hensoldt, B&L, Sard, Bush- 
nell, nm, French and Japanese—-New and 
Used. Sell, buy and trade. 80 day free tria! 


— b y- r all makes, Over twenty-five 
of reliable optical service, Belz, Opticians. 
: } Bast 44th Street, New York 17, N. ¥. Come 


in or Just Write. 


BINOCULARS. Prompt service and repairs on 
. fleld glass and opera glass. Free 
pn on all repairs, Also authorized dealers 
and service for Bausch & Lomb and Hertze! 
(German) binoculars. Large selection of 
. Betablished 1921. Charles W 
Mayher & Son, 5 South Wabash Avenue, Chi 
cage 5, Iilinels. Phone Dearborn 2-7957. 


BINOCULARS — REPAIR — RECONDITION — 

Authorised dealers Bausch & Lomb, Zeiss, 
French and other imported brands, Dell & Dell 
eee mT pA. West 44th Street, New York 36, 


TELESCOPES “for terrestrial and celestial use 

Also lens systems with plans if you would like 

te build your own. Revere Instrument Com- 

gear. 6880 Hollywood Boulevard, Hollywood 24. 
Hfernia. 


BINOCULARS, TELESCOPES. All makes re- 
paired, cleaned, aligned, hard-coated. Work done 
on premines, with 20 years experience. Estimates 
free. Come in, call, or mail in your glass. Author- 
ised Bausch & Lomb dealer. Sell, buy, and trade 
new and used. George A. Garaventa, 90 Nassau 
St Room 


86. New York City 34 N. Y. 
Worth 2-1969, 


BINOCULAR, REPAIR SERVICE. H. Oclener, 
5S Burhbenk Street, Yonkers, N. Y. Binoculars 
F telescopes repaired Free estimates 
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BINOCULARS REPAIRED by expert craftemen 
Hard-coating eye cups replaced, all makes. We 
have optics to repair any make. Collimator 
alignment to Government specification Free 
check up and estimates, prompt service. Special 
rates to clubs. All work guaranteed. Binocular 
cases, any size $4.00. IL. Miller, 703 South Third 
Street, Philadeiphia 47, Pennsylvania. 


POR BALE. Zeiss 7x56 “Binoctar.” Coated lens 
With case and strap—brand new. $40.00. Eni R 
?. 273% Holland Avenue, New York 67, 
N.Y. 


Books 


BOOKS on Birds, Mammals, Natural History 
subjects New or out-of-print Catalogs fur- 
nished. Pierce Book Company, Winthrop, lowa. 


BOOKS on Fish, Fishing, Birds, Animals, Na- 
ture Request free catalog listing hundreds of 
new, used and rare books. Sporting Beok Ser- 
viee, Rancocas, N. J. 


BOOKS. All the new books of all publishers on 
any subject. No mailing charges. Also frequent 
liste offering fine old books, periodicals, reprints 
Fair prices paid for libraries or your duplicates 
John OG. Barch, 1586 W. Vernon, Les Angeles 
62, California. 


BOOKS NATURAL HISTORY our s«pecialty. 
Free catalogues Libraries purchased. Your 
wants solicited. John Johnson, Homespun Acres, 
R.F.D. 2, Nerth Bennington, Vermont. 


CRI iy KSHANK S “WINGS IN THE WILDER- 
NES 1256 large, unique photographs HKrand 

new copies, $6 edition, ONLY $1.95. Welling- 

ton’s, 346 Concord, Belmont, Massachusetts. 


‘ATTRACTING BIRDS TO YOUR BACKYARD” 
$1 by Dr. William J. Beecher of Chicago Natural 
History Museum Catalogue 10 on pet books 
lists over 400 titles for 25¢. All-Pets Books, Inc., 
& Darling Place, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 


BOOKS ON STARS, Star-Atiases, Literature for 
Star-Gazers and on Astronomical subjects, Write 
for free list H. A. Left, 42-10-82nd Street, 
Eimbhuret 73, New York 


Films—Slides 


BIRD LIFE in glorious color. 2x2 color slides 
from close-up photographs of LIVE WILD birds 
Twelve slides $6.00. Twenty-five $10.00. Sample 
and list 50¢. J. M. Stemen, Goshen, Indiana. 


COLOR SLIDES tell the story of wildflowers, 
birds, and insects. Choose from over 600, copied 
from original 2x2 Kodachromes. Catalogs and 
prices on request. Indicate subject. Lee Jenkins, 
P.O, Bex 536, Columbia, Missouri. 


NATURE SLIDES. Weatern birds, animals, in- 
seets, flowers, clouds. 26¢ brings sample, lists 
and 25¢ credit slip. Collect beautiful identified 
birds, ete., on postage stamps Send U6¢ for 
somples, liste and 26¢ credit slip. Seett Lewis, 
1338 Buena Vista, Palm Springs, California. 


BIRDS of my garden in 2x2 slides, natural color 
photographs, twenty-six species, each 50¢. Order 
from ad or write for list, Frank Gander, Reute 1, 
Box 1740, Escondido, California. 


FREE COLOR FILMS..To borrow lémm sound 
prints of the following filme without charge, 
apply to your state conservation department or 
to your nearest public library: CULTIVATE 
YOUR GARDEN BIRDS (11 minutes) by Dr 
Walter J. Breckenridge ; 
Fish, BIRDS THAT EAT FLESH, BIRDS 
THAT EAT INSECTS, BIRDS THAT EAT 
SEEDS (Bach 6 minutes. Collaborators: Austin 
L.. Rand, Chicago Natural History Museum, and 
Glenn O. Blouwgh); ATTRACTING BIRDS IN 
WINTER ‘6 minutes) BUILDING BIRD 
HOUSES (6 minutes), GLORY OF SPRING (10 
minutes) PLANT ODDITIES (10 minutes), 
TIME-LAPSE PHOTOGRAPHY (10 minutes) 
all by John Ott All filme in excellent color. To 
purchase prints apply to International Pilm 
Bureau, 57 East Jackson, Chicage 4. 


please mention Audubon Magazine 


Birdh Feeders 


SEND $1.00 for a white cedar wren-house and 
FREE catalog sheet. Tayler Trading Company 
White Lake, Wisconsin. Manufacturers of quality 
birdhouses and feeders. 


ENJOY THE ANTICS of your feathered friends 
as they attend their daily banquet. Standard suet 
cakes $1.00 for 2. Cardinal cakes $1.26 for 2 
Cope-Craft Products, Hadley, Michigan. 


RED CYPRESS WREN HOUSE or Robin She! 
ter, $1.26 postpaid. Bluebird house, $1.65, as 
sembled, stained, ready to hang. Enterprise 
Mfg. Co., Rock Port, Missouri. 


Plants—Seeds 


WILDFLOWERS AND FERNS to brighten « 
shady nook. Send now for our free catalogue 
Wake Robin Farm, Box 33, Home, Pennsylvania 


WOODLAND PLANTS AND FERNS that appea! 
to nature lovers. Write for cata e. The Red 
Cedar Wildflower Nursery, Falls Village, Con 
necticut. 


Camping—Travel 


ENCHANTED PLACE—424 Southwest 4 Ave 
nue, Fort Lauderdale, Florida. Quiet surround 
ings. Ideal for rest and study. Walking distance 
to town. Large courtyard. Bedroom apartments 
efficiencies, rooms. Sanders Apartments. 


EXPEDITION FOR BOYS. Exploring and col 
lecting in mountains and canyons of American 
Southwest by young naturalists, journalists and 
photographers. Staff known in school, camp and 
museum circles, 28th year. Ellis L. Howie, 904 
Lay Read, St. Lovis 24, Missouri. 


WILDERNESS TRAIL TRIPS, hiking and 
riding. HAVASU CANYON, “Gem of the Grand 
Canyon”——3 and 6 days, March into May, from 
$50. JOHN MUIR TRAIL, California Sierrs 
Nevada, July into September, from $8 per day 
Write Wampler Trail Trips, Box 45, Berkeley | 
California. 


HOPE FOR LOVING HERMITS (semi-gregari 
ous species). Flora-loving, fauna-loving, sea 
loving, beauty-leving, peace-loving guests wel 
come. An historical island with woods, meadows 
cliffs and trails rewarding to birders and botan- 
ists. Write for booklet B. Advance reservations 
necessary. The Island Inn, Monhegan beland 
(ten miles at sea), Maine. 


FAMILY STYLE VACATIONS, with hiking 
swimming, fishing. Special programe for chil- 
dren and parents. Emphasis on Nature Study 
California Sierra Nevada near Lake Tahoe and 
Desolation Valley Primitive Area. Write Fallen 
Leaf Ledge, Fallen Leaf, California. 


Stamp Collecting 


1156 STAMPS from al! 5 continents including 
Airmails, Dead Countries, Pictorials, ete., value 
over $2.00, all for 10¢ to introduce our super> 
service of U. 8. and Foreign Approvals to col 
lectors. Globus Stamp, N. Y. 10, N. ¥. Dept. 194 


Miscellaneous 

DO YOU KNOW THE WILDFLOWERS, ferns 
trees, birds on your estate. A Nature Survey 
will reveal a surprising wealth of wildlife on 
your property. Our experienced naturalist wil! 
identify species, write report and t Nature 
Trail. Reasonable. a a Press, fe Pub 
lishers, Bronxville, N. 


BECOME A GAME WARDEN, Join Forestry, 
Park, Fishery Services. Good Pay! Opportuni- 
ties Open! FREE! revealing “Select-Job Chart,’ 
Details, Job-getting secrets. Write Home Study 
Educators, 1036-NN La Brea, Les Angeles 19 
California. 


LEARN HOW TO CARE, manage and breed 
pets. 116 page monthly magazine. Established 
1934. Sample %5¢, Subscription $3. All-Pets 
Magazine, Inc., § Darling Place, Fond du Lac. 
Wisconsin. 


RUN A SPARE-TIME Greeting Card and Gift 
Shop at home. Show friends samples of our new 
1966 All-Occasion Greeting Cards and Gifts. Take 
their orders and earn up to 100% profit. No 
experience necessary. Costs nothing to try. Write 
today for samples on approval. Greetings. 
Dept. 9, Ferndale, Michigan. 


FOR SALE. Bird-haunted 22 acres. Southern 
Berkshires. Rieh natural life. 18th century house 

old features——all modern comforts. Brittein 
415 Riverside Drive, New York City. 


AUDUBON MAGAZINE 


Charles M. Heistand 


National Director, Division of Program, Boy Scouts of America, New Brunswick, N. J. 


SAYS “As a boy in Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, | was a member 

of a Junior Audubon Club in my school. My experience in that Club 

inspired an interest in conservation that has lasted to this day. In my 

work in Scouting locally as well as nationally, this conservation back- 
ground has always been part of my thinking.” 

e (Cub Scout Den Mothers will be interested to know that there is a 

special program for their April ‘Bird Watchers’ theme in the mate- 


rial furnished by Audubon Junior Clubs. Write to the National 
Audubon Society, 1130 Fifth Avenue, New York City, for details) 


CLUB LEADER RECEIVES 


ATURE PROGRAM GUIDE ANNUAL: The NOTEBOOK SUPPLEMENT: This provides each 

EW leader's manual, packed full of projects leader of a club with specific suggestions for 

ind activities for a club program for the whole correlating the material in the Audubon Junior 

ear. It is divided into a section on Indoor and Club Notebook, which each child in the group 

Dutdoor projects, emphasizing birds; a section receives, with his own teaching and leadership : 
bn Trees and Forests with lively new games program. By following the instructions in this = bac cal ak cen oe } ahewr ns Pose nny 
bnd experiments and a section on Sky and Supplement you will be delighted with the chil ciutp passives } De tle Contains timely projects and 
eather with more projects. dren's increased interest in all school subjects activities for both groups and individual children 


EVERY CHILD IN THE CLUB 
RECEIVES 


AUDUBON JUNIOR CLUB NOTEBOOK: This NEW book for each child in the club 
contains three exploration stories (one called “Let's Explore our Backyard,”’) with colored 
pictures of birds, mammals and flowers and full page outline drawings for hand coloring 
of each story. Also contains space for each child to write up his own exploration stories 
«pace for him to keep a Nature Calendar for a year and other how-to-do individual nature 


AUDUBON JUNIOR CLUB BUTTON: Each boy and girl in a 
club proudly wears this colorful pin certifying that he is a Junior 
Member of the National Audubon Society 


JUNIOR CLUB. Each child in the group pays 25¢ dues for his full year’s member- 
ship. The Club Leader sends the dues to AUDUBON JUNIOR CLUBS, 1130 Fifth J U N | @) R C L U B S 


Avenue, New York 28, N. Y., and the order is filled at once and sent to the 
Leader by parce! post 


Any group of ten or more children, plus an adult leader, may form an AUDUBON 


1130 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 28, N.Y 


Discover Florida’s Wildlife 
Wonderlands 


Free descriptive folders giving details 
about each trip. with reservation forms 
included, will gladly be sent by 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
13 MeAllister Arcade, Miami, Florida 


roLtn I: 
basing at Miami and journeying into the Everglades 
National Park. These trips will operate twice weekly 
through April 30, 1956. 


One-day trips by station wagon and boat, 


FOUR *2: Two-day trips by station wagon and boat 
to the Great White Heron National Wildlife Refuge and 
the Everglades National Park, basing at Tavernier on 
Key Largo. Three times weekly through April 28, 1956. 


FOUR #3: Two-day trips by station wagon, basing at 
Fort Lauderdale and journeying through the Everglades 


AUDUBON 
WILDLIFE 


TOURS | 


into the fascinating country surrounding southwest Lake 
Okeechobee. Three times weekly through April 29, 1950. 


roUR i: Two-day trips by station wagon, basing at 
West Palm Beach and covering much of the same coun- 
try as seen on Tour #3. Three times weekly through 
March 25, 1956. 


POUR +5: Two-day trips by station wagon, basing at 
Okeechobee City and taking in the northern shores of 
Lake Okeechobee and the Kissimmee Prairie. Twice 
weekly through April 28, 1956. 


